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CHURCH GOES TO THE FISHERMEN 


In the summer of ‘73, a confirmed 
fisherman started to conduct Sunday 
services at his favorite fishing grounds 
on the banks of the Russian River. 

“For several years | had thought 
about it—when | would go fishing 
instead of staying home for church. | 
used to feel guilty about it, but in 
Alaska the nearest place to fish from 
any good sized city, is about one 
hundred miles distant — so it becomes 
an either/or on a Sunday.” 

That is true of the Russian River 
Camp which is over one hundred miles 
from Anchorage and Fort Richardson. 
This was before Allen P. Richmond 
(Pete) retired from his position as 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army in 
Alaska. 


The Rev. Pete Richmond 
and congregation. 


“When | was ordained 
to the sacramental min- 
istry | realized that now 
| had all the resources 
| needed to bring Church 
to other fishermen; that 
is, | had my ministry, 
the approval of the U.S. 


Forest Service with per- “rw 


mission from the Department of Parks 
and Recreation, and our trailer which 
we decided to park permanently at the 
campgrounds. 


The Rt. Rev. William F. Gordon 
ordained Pete in 1973 at St. 
Christopher’s Church, Anchorage, 
where he and his wife, Veva, have been 
communicants for several years. It was 
not a problem to enlist the help of 
lay-readers from St. Christopher's for 


those Sunday mornings when Pete has 
had other commitments. Bill Coghill, 
Lynn Burns, Les Foltz, Bob Orrin and 
Clif Wyckstrom have all taken their 
turn over the past five years, and for a 
longer period when Pete had to be 
away, the Baptist pastor from Moose 
Pass kept the services going. 

“We have the chaplains from Fort 
Richardson to call on if we need to. 
“In fact,” Pete continued, ‘after the 
Baptist chaplain attended services sev- 
eral times he carried the idea off to 
Seward where he has begun to hold 
services in the army recreational camp 
there.” 

Russian River Camp Ground has 
space for one hundred camps with 
room for as many as four hundred 
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people. On a bluff near the river is a 
depression in the ground where 
campfires are sometimes built. A wide 
circle of wooden benches surrounds it 
and beyond them are the spruce 
forests. Pete stands in the center of the 
circle. 

“We are just off the beaten path 
down to the river — almost close 
enough to see the fish jump! There are 
bird songs in the trees and occasionally 


a squirrel scolds us. When a ferret runs 
across my shoe | notice the city ladies 
trying to be dignified as they fold their 
feet under them on the bench. 

“We have experimented with 
different hours, but have settled on 
the old 11:00 o’clock Sunday morning 
time. People associate that with 
church, and early risers are back by 
then and the late risers don’t mind 
waiting a little longer to go out. The 
first year we opened on Memorial Day. 
But we found that fishing didn’t begin 
in earnest until the third week in June 
— or when somebody gets the word 
‘the reds are running!’ We continue 
until the end of August. 

“Of course there are all manner of 
people and denominations in the 
congregation. We have more Baptists 
than any other. One Sunday some 
young Mormons joined us — they 
worshipped right along with us until 
we said the Creed. They listened to 
that and had me explain it to them 
later. 


“I use the Morning Prayer Service 
with a short sermon generally based on 
the scripture reading but sometimes 
bring in thoughts that come from our 
surroundings. | have found that it is 
better to wear vestments. One Sunday 
was special. In full regalia we walked 
down to the river to baptize our 
grandson, Michael Allen Richmond. 
(Not /n the river but by the river!). The 
whole family was gathered there and 
the fisher-congregation joined in, too. 

“Our services go on, rain or shine. | 
keep a big plastic sheet in the trailer to 
put over us when we need it, and on 
those days there are not too many 
who come,” he smiled, “but there is 
always somebody. One Sunday the 
only two who came were a couple 


from North Carolina who had been 
traveling across the country for two 
months and had not been in an 
Episcopal Church for a service in that 
time. They missed it and were 
overjoyed to find it right there at the 
camp. We have had as many as 
thirty-four and as few as two at a time. 
Last week we had begun our service 
when two young G.I.s in their rubber 
boots with fishing lines over their 
shoulders walked through, and quietly 
parked their rods under a tree to come 
and join us. 

“‘The statistics wouldn't say 
tremendous things about our 
numbers,” Pete smiled, “But we are 
reaching some people every Sunday, so 
it is satisfying a need. Yes, after all, it’s 
meeting a need for those who feel a 
need.” 
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| THE BISHOP’S JOURNAL | 


In the nearly three years that | have 
been in Alaska, and with the dozens of 
trips that | have had to make between 
Fairbanks and Anchorage, | have never 
been able to make that trip either by 
train or by auto! The pressures of time 
have always forced me to fly rather 
than take eight hours to drive, or the 
12 hours to make the comfortable and 
scenic train trip. But on May 21 Mary 
and | finally did get to drive, and we 
picked a beautiful day. Mt. McKinley 
was out in all of its glory, the willows 
and birches were just beginning to leaf 
out, and we gladly stopped to allow a 
cow moose to make up her mind, 
chicken-like, which side of the 
highway she wanted to be on. 

The next day was my regular 
visitation at St. Mary’s in Anchorage, 
with confirmation and a_ picnic 
afterwards (which had to be held 
inside because of showers). In the late 
afternoon | had confirmations at St. 
Christopher’s, and Mary and | drove 
back to Fairbanks the next day. 

My original schedule called for a 
trip to New York to attend one of the 
conferences for “new bishops” that 
Bishop Allin has from time to time. | 
was unable to attend a previous one, 
and | was looking forward to this even 
though | scarcely feel very ‘‘new’’! But 
events in Fairbanks forced me to 
cancel this trip, so | guess | will never 
learn what new bishops are supposed 
to learn! The United Campus 
Ministry, through which we with our 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist friends carry on an 
ecumenical ministry at the University 
of Alaska in Fairbanks, was in a crisis 


over both personnel and policies, and 
this took priority. My New York trip 
was also to have included a visit to my 
mother in Buffalo, and | was sorry to 
miss that. 

The following weekend | helped 
celebrate Pentecost at St. Matthew’s in 
Fairbanks with my annual visitation, 
which included an informal visit with 
the vestry as well as confirmation. 

On May 31 | had been scheduled to 
go to Barrow for an annual visit with 
confirmations. However, a strike on 
Wien Airlines had changed their 
schedule so that it proved to be an 
impossible trip in the short time | had. 
| was scheduled two days later to 
dedicate the new church in 


Chalkyitsik, and that was a must. 
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St. Timothy’s, Chalkyitsik 

On the afternoon of June 2nd, 
Andy Fairfield flew Mary and me to 
Chalkyitsik. The new church of St. 
Timothy was built entirely by local 
labor, under the direction of Father 
David Salmon, beginning with the 
cutting of the spruce logs. It was 
likewise paid for by the congregation, 
with the donations from their friends 
of the upper Yukon, and only a very 
small gift from the Diocese of $500 to 
finish it up. Its metal roof and light 
colored logs glistened in the sunshine 


of that June afternoon, as did the 
faces of those who gathered for the 
dedication. It is done in the “classic” 
style of Alaskan architecture: a simple, 
One-room rectangular building, 
functional and beautiful. The new 
Prayer Books were used for the first 
time and the service in- 
cluded the confirming of 
five young people. Follow- 
ing the service we gathered 
on the lawn between the 
church and the Salmons’ 
house for a feast. Thanks 
were offered to all who 
had made donations to the 
new church building, and 
whose names were posted 
on newsprint. It was hard 
to leave that happy place, 
but we had to get back to 
Fairbanks to prepare for 
Our next trip. 


To An Old One 


Two days later, on June 
4, we left for a five-week 
trip that included both 
business and vacation. The 
first stop was Juneau, 
where Holy Trinity was 
celebrating its 80th Anniversary. The 
celebration began that evening with a 
gala dinner in the parish hall with just 
the right mixture of good food and 
good speechmaking. The room had 
been transformed by the simple device 
of constructing a gazebo in the middle, 
and filling it with a variety of flowers 
and plants, which added a truly festive 
touch. Among the honored guests 
were two former rectors and their 
wives: Bob and Anne Webb, who 
served Holy Trinity from 1944 to 
1948 and who are now at the 
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First confirmation class in the new church poses with 
the Bishop and the Rev. David Salmon. 


After the service Margaret Joh 
her grandmother, a member of St. Timothy’s. 


Highlands Parish in Seattle, and Mark 
and Mildred Boesser who were at Holy 
Trinity from 1959 to 1973. Sunday’s 
activities included not only the regular 
morning services, with confirmations 
at 11, but a special anniversary service 
in the afternoon. That service was 


of Ft. Yukon visits with 


largely in the form of a musical 
offering by the choir and organist, 
done with real beauty and taste, and 
included the dedication of an oratory. 
This small prayer room has long been 
the dream of one of Holy Trinity’s 
devoted members — Sister Trinity of 
the Bethany Sisters of Intercession. 
Through her efforts and inspiration, it 
has been beautifully furnished, and | 
am sure it will be used by many 
persons as a center for prayer and 
quiet reflection. 

Several weeks previously Dale 


Sarles had announced his resignation 
as rector of Holy Trinity, to be 
effective the end of August. Some 
time was spent that Sunday evening 
and Monday talking with Dale and 
Joyce about their future, with the 
vestry of Holy Trinity to help them 
decide upon a search process for a new 
rector, and with some of the people in 
the Mendenhall Valley who form the 
nucleus of St. Andrew's Mission. St. 
Andrew's had been in existence as a 
parochial mission for five years, but by 


mutual action of the Holy Trinity 
Vestry, the St. Andrew's committee, 
and the Standing Committee, its status 
as a parochial mission had been 
dissolved. This action was understood 
to be a positive one, to clear the way 
for the possible development of a new 
congregation in the future that would 
be free from some of the frustrating 
aspects of being a parochial mission. 
Even though there may be much 
uncertainty about the future of 
Juneau as a city, as preparations 
continue to be made for moving the 
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The Rev. Dale Sarles, Sister Trinity, and Bishop Cochran. 


capital to a new area in southcentral 
Alaska, | believe that Holy Trinity is 
moving into its second 80 years with 
strength and confidence. 

On Tuesday, the 7th, Dale joined 
Mary and me in flying to Petersburg. 
There we met with Martha 
Bateman-Cooper (whose husband, 
Presbyterian Pastor David, was away at 
a Synod meeting) and with two more 
of our southeast clergy — Ned Caum 
from Wrangell and Don Bullock from 
. Ketchikan. That evening we had a 


(Picture by Ann Parsons) 


gourmet dinner at the Hofstede’s 
home. Most of the next day we met to 
discuss the Church’s strategy in the 
southeast, and particularly in the two 
smaller communities of Petersburg and 
Wrangell. Martha is leaving Petersburg 
this fall for her final year of seminary, 
with the plan to return to Petersburg 
the following summer. Ned Caum, 
who serves the Church in a 
non-stipendiary capacity while 
supporting himself as a high school 
teacher, is planning on_ leaving 
Wrangell a year from now for further 


study, with the expectation that he 
will not return to Wrangell. How those 
two congregations can best be served 
by an ordained ministry has always 
been a puzzle, but we agreed that the 
next step in making a decision for the 
future was to conduct a survey of both 
congregations. It will be done by two 
lay persons selected from outside of 
those two communities in the early 
fall. 


Martha Bateman-Cooper, Don Bullock, Ned 
Caum and Dale Sarles. 
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The Kyrie 

Don Bullock had come up from 
Ketchikan in his new boat, the Kyrie, 
with Evy his wife and two of his sons, 
Don and Jeff, as crew, and picking up 
Ned Caum in Wrangell en route. They 
all joined in the covered-dish supper 
Wednesday evening and the Eucharist 
at St. Andrew’s which brought our 
meeting and visit to a close. The next 
morning Mary and | joined the other 
mariners for the five-hour trip to 
Wrangell. The Kyrie is a beautiful 
boat, a ‘Puget trawler,’’” comfortably 
sleeping six persons. She became our 
home for the next several days, and 
she enabled us to enjoy and experience 
the beauties of the Inland Passage in 
an unforgettable way. 

We arrived at Wrangell in the early 
afternoon, and | had time for a talk 
with Norman Nauska before the 


scheduled activities. Norman had come 
home after a year at Cook Christian 
Training School, and was hoping to be 
ordained deacon before returning in 
the fall. We outlined a plan for some 
continuing study which he would 
somehow work into his labors on 
halibut or salmon boats, heading for a 
meeting and oral examination with the 
Commission on Ministry in late 
August. Then we all enjoyed another 
covered dish supper at the parish 
house, followed by the Eucharist at St. 
Philip's, with two men and two 
youngsters being confirmed. 


Wrangell Confirmation Class 


We spent our first night aboard the 
Kyrie, \ulled to sleep in our bunks in 
the bow of the boat by the gentle 
movement and the sound of the waves. 
It was cloudy and quiet when we left 
early the next morning for Prince of 
Wales Island. When we reached the 
open waters the wind tested our 
sea-legs before we entered the 
beautiful harbor of Thorne Bay and 
tied up at the dock of what appeared 
to be a small town set on terraces ona 
steep hillside. This was the world’s 
largest logging camp, and is a 
self-contained community with its 
own stores, school, and community 


church. It is managed by Doug Jones, 
a parishioner of Don Bullock’s at St. 
John’s in Ketchikan. His wife, Barbara, 
invited us to dinner, and we then went 
to the church where Don and | led a 
service, and we ended the evening with 
a tour of the area immediately around 
the community. Logging in that part 
of the world is a_ tremendous 
undertaking, requiring huge and 
sophisticated machinery to handle the 
towering trees that grow on Prince of 
Wales Island. 


Ketchikan 


After another peaceful night on the 
boat, we sailed the next morning for 
Ketchikan and arrived in bright and 
sparkling sunshine. Under any 
circumstances Ketchikan is a beautiful 
city, but nestled against the green 
whitecapped mountains in sunlight it 
is a wonderful sight. 


That evening | attended a dinner 
meeting of St. John’s Vestry members 
and their spouses, and we discussed a 
number of matters of current concern, 
including the new sharing of facilities 


with the Roman Catholics, and the 
perennial problem of what to do with 
the old hospital building. The next 
morning there were services at 8 and 
10, with confirmation and reception 
following the later service. In the 
afternoon | met with the joint 
committees appointed by St. John’s 
and the Roman Catholic Church, to 
talk about the newly-instituted 
relationship between the two 
congregations. The Roman Catholics 
are now holding a daily mass at St. 
John’s, as well as one on Sunday 
mornings, and this is proving to be a 
very happy relationship for all 
concerned. 


Don and Evy Bullock on the Kyrie. 


At the meeting that afternoon we 
discussed the possibilities of further 
cooperation in the development of a 
ministry to sailors and fishermen com- 
ing into the port of Ketchikan, and 
the need for expanded facilities not 
only to take care of this project but of 
other needs in the life of the two con- 
gregations. | rejoice that these practical 
expressions of ecumenism are not only 
possible but enthusiastically endorsed 
by all concerned! 


The next morning Bishop Douglas 
Hambidge, of the Canadian Diocese of 
Caledonia, flew in from Seattle. He is 
my “consultant bishop,” and we spent 
all of Monday sharing ideas on our 
common work of “‘bishoping.”’ It has 
been very helpful to me the last several 
years to have a more experienced 
bishop to consult with, even though 
we have been able to get together only 
a few times. We agreed this would be 
our last formal consultation, although 
| certainly hope we will continue to 
see each other from time to time as 
neighbors. 

Monday evening there was a parish 
supper at St. John’s, and both Bishop 


Hambidge and | spoke and answered 
questions. The rector, Don Bullock, 
had gone to Seattle for a medical 
checkup; he was a brave man to leave 
two bishops on the loose in his parish, 
but | trust we did no irreparable 
damage! 

~The next morning Doug took the 
ferry to his sea city of Prince Rupert, 
while Mary and | boarded a plane for 
Seattle to begin our vacation. After a 
brief visit with our friends, 
Archdeacon Walter and Agnes McNeil, 
in Seattle, we took the ferry to Friday 
Harbor on San Juan Island. We had the 
same cabin at the same resort we 
visited two years ago, and settled in 
for a wonderful three weeks of 
beachcombing, reading, and a bit of 
visiting with friends. It was a much 
needed and much appreciated time of 
relaxation for both of us. 


The Baynes Arrive 


Heading towards home on July 9, 
we took the same plane from Seattle 
to Sitka as did Bruce and Sarah Bayne. 
We were able to get off the plane a few 
steps ahead of them and thus be the 


first to greet the new rector of St. 


Bruce and Sarah Bayne greet their new 
parishioners. 


Peter’s-by-the-Sea and his wife! | took 
the services on Sunday morning, thus 
giving Bruce a final chance to sit in the 
congregation. Afterwards there was a 
parish dinner to welcome the Baynes. | 
am delighted to welcome them into 
the Diocesan family. 

That Sunday afternoon Mary and | 
flew to Juneau, where we met with the 
Search Committee. They are doing an 
excellent job of preparing a parish 
profile, and the profile of the new 
rector that they will try to call. While 
vacancies are a difficult time for 
parishes, they are also opportunities 
for growth and the development of lay 
leadership. | am sure this will be the 
case for Holy Trinity. 


We arrived home on Monday the 
11th, glad to be back after our five 
weeks absence. It had been warm and 
wet in Fairbanks, a good summer for 
growing. Both our garden and our 
puppies had grown amazingly under 
the care of Neil and Ginny Williams, a 
young couple who stayed in our house 
while we were gone. But | am afraid it 
was the pile of mail on my desk that 
had grown most of all, and it took me 
a couple of days just to begin to get it 
sorted out and cut down to size. 


Good News! 

The greatest thing that had hap- 
pened in our absence is that we had 
become grandparents! Our son Joe and 
his wife Gail had long wanted a child, 
and this became possible through adop- 
tion. Joe was in Oklahoma, getting his 
commercial pilot’s license, and so was 
not around to greet his new daughter 
on her arrival. In fact, it was not until 
a month later when Gail flew down to 
Oklahoma with Victoria Katharine to 
be with Joe for a while that he was 


able to see her. “Torrie” is a beautiful 
baby, and Mary and | are delighted 
with our first grandchild. 


Goings and Comings 


This has proved to be a good 
summer not only for growing, but for 
going and coming! Andy and Sally 
Fairfield and their two little girls 
began the process of pulling up roots 
in Fort Yukon after five years and 
moving into Fairbanks. Andy has 
taken on the job of coordinating the 
new programs in village ministry that 
have been funded by the Lilly 
Endowment, so he is leaving Fort 
Yukon only so he may have an even 
wider ministry throughout the Interior 
and the Arctic. In this he will be 
working closely with Archdeacon 
Luke Titus, and the Network program. 
John Phillips, formerly vicar at St. 
Mark’s in Nenana, and who has been 
out of the pastoral ministry for the 
past seven years, will be taking Andy’s 
place in Fort Yukon. It is wonderful 
to have someone of John’s experience 
as a priest working with Native people 
to fill that big hole left by Andy in 
Fort Yukon. Then Mark and Mildred 
Boesser began their move from 
Fairbanks to Wasilla, where Mark will 
begin his new position as Diocesan 
Missioner. As Coordinator of Ministry, 
Mark has been tremendously helpful 
to me in these first three years in 
Alaska, and all of us in Fairbanks will 
miss the Boessers, who are always so 
willing to give of themselves to meet 
every need — and even to anticipate 
them, whether it comes within their 
“job description” or not. 

Other “goings” included that of 
John and Sandi Four Bear, who, after 
a year of volunteer work in Eagle left 
to undertake more training at Cook 


Mildred and Mark Boesser 
Christian Training School in Arizona. 
John feels strongly called to 
ordination, and our Commission on 
Ministry supports him in this. While 
the Four Bears will be badly missed, 
they plan to return to Alaska, and as a 
priest-and-wife team they will be a 
valuable addition to our pastoral and 
support system in the bush. They did a 
fine job in Eagle, which presents some 
unique problems in being two distinct 
communities —a white town and an 
Indian village. Incidently, to anyone 
interested in reading a fascinating 
account of life in Eagle and in the 
surrounding country, | commend the 
series of four long articles in the New 
Yorker magazine beginning with the 
issue of June 20, entitled “Coming 
Into the Country.” The writer, John 
McPhee, really captures the flavor and 
dynamics of the area, and has some 
good words about the Four Bears. 


Bob Jones Elected to Wyoming 


Two more “goings.” On July 29th | 
attended the farewell dinner for Bob 
and Judy Jones in Anchorage. Bob has 
accepted his election as Bishop of 


Wyoming, and many throughout 
Alaska shared with the people of St. 
Christopher’s the mixed feelings of 
pride that he was chosen and real 
sorrow that he and his family were 
leaving. Bob is a big man, and he leaves 
a big hole. We hope Wyoming will be 
big enough for him! Many of us are 
hoping to be able to attend his con- 
secration which is set for October 31. 

Then in mid-August Lynne Daven- 
port left Fairbanks and her position 
as Network Associate to begin a new 
job at Cook Christian Training School. 
Lynne came to Alaska 10 years ago 
as a teacher in the bush, and then 
served the Diocese in a number of 
capacities, including Bishop Gordon's 
secretary and editor of the Alaskan 
Churchman. For the past three years 
she has served as David Keller's 
associate in Network, and as founder 
and editor of Epiphany, our diocesan 
newspaper. In both capacities her 
talents for writing and editing, for 
teaching and leading workshops, made 
her an invaluable part of our diocesan 
team. Talk about holes — there’s 


another big one! But at least she is 
providing one more strong tie between 
Cook School and Alaska, and will 
make our three Alaskan families at 
Cook this year feel more at home. 


ita cantiione. 


Hello and Good-bye! 


Huslia 


Back to travels. The last week in 
July Archdeacon Luke Titus and | 
flew with Andy Fairfield for some 
visits on the Koyukuk River — long 
overdue for me as | had been 
“weathered out’ on two previous 
attempts to get up there in the spring. 
First stop was Huslia, where we were 
met by swarms of kids — and gnats! 
Huslia is noted for its dog mushers and 
gnats (no connection between the 
two)! Wilson and Eleanor Sam invited 
us to their home for dinner, where we 
talked about their experiences at Cook 
School last winter and spring, and 
their plans to return in the fall. Here is 
more strong leadership being trained 
for the Diocese. We had a fine service, 
with baptisms and the Eucharist, and 
spirited singing led by Wilson on his 
guitar. Earlier in the summer the Sams 
led a group of people in boats up the 
Koyukuk for services of witness, 
prayer, and song, just as they had done 
the summer before. This is a good 
example of the kind of “home-grown” 
evangelism that Native Christians in 
Alaska excel in. Many joined us in the 
Mission House after the service for 
coffee and talk. 


The next morning we flew up-river 
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to Hughes, for a few hours’ visit. The 
funeral of Abraham Oldman had taken 
place a few days before, and many 
friends and relatives crowded into his 
home to join the family as we 
celebrated a memorial Eucharist for 
him. 


Susie and Lovine Williams — Hughes 


The Bishop with friend. 


We then flew on up to Allakaket 
where a group of six children had been 
prepared for Confirmation. After some 
visiting we held the service in the early 
evening. Since many people were 
preparing to take off for their fish 
camps that night we decided not to 
stay over, but took advantage of the 


long daylight hours to fly back. There 
was a good deal of smoke in the air 
from the many forest fires in the area, 
but that seemed to add to the beauty 
of the setting sun, with bright 
mountain tops and dark valleys. 
Paradoxically in this abnormally wet 
summer there have been more fires 
than usual; but the reason lies in more 
electrical storms. Contrary to what 
Smokey the Bear tells us about other 
areas, in Alaska most forest fires are 
set by lightning. As destructive as such 
fires can be when out of control, they 
do provide a lot of employment. Each 
village has at least several fire-fighting 
units which the Bureau of Land 
Management calls on. These teams are 
made up not only of men and boys, 
but girls and even grandmothers! What 
with fish camps and fire fighting, one 
is lucky to find anyone home in the 
villages this time of year. 

(Continued on Page 15) 


EDUCATION FOR MINISTRY 
By Mark Boesser 


“Education for Ministry,” a 
theological education by extension 
course, is off and running in Alaska. 
The core curriculum of the School of 
Theology of the University of the 
South in Sewanee, Tennessee, is being 
made available to serious adult 
students — lay persons who want to 
have their lives become more effective 
in the total ministry of the Church. 

“Education for Ministry’ moves 
from the assumption that every 
baptized Christian exercises ministry, 
well or poorly, and the better 
equipped we become, the more 
effective the ministry. In Fairbanks, 
four students, Mary Cochran, 


Constance Espe, Mark Espe, and Floyd 
Ohlson, have pioneered this course for 
a year and a half, with the Rev. Mark 
Boesser as Mentor, assisted by the Rev. 
Glenn Wilcox and the Rev. Donald 


Hart. 


Basic texts are the Bible and a 
semi-programmed text prepared by Dr. 
Charles Winters with the assistance of 
other members of the faculty of the 
School of Theology, University of the 
South. The Christian tradition, as one 
integrated story, is presented 
beginning with Old Testament times 
and coming up to the present period, 
with the various disciplines such as 
theology, ethics, aescetics, liturgics, 
etc. being shown as they emerge 
naturally. 


Students meet regularly with a 
“Mentor” who serves not as the 
lecturer or “answer person,” but 
rather as the facilitator, moderator, or 
enabler. The heart of the program is 
the seminar group. At each meeting, 
students (a) discuss their 
understanding of the material they 
have been studying; (b) discuss the 
relationship of this material to events 
taking place in their own community, 
the nation, the world, and (c) report 
specific acts of ministry for reflection 
in the light of themes identified in the 
study of the tradition. ‘““Ministry’’ as 
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used in this context is understood to 
be anything that a Christian does in 
relation to self, another person, or 
God. 

Recently, Ms. Flower Ross, 
assistant to Dr. Winters, came from 
Sewanee to Alaska and trained seven 
Mentors. In Anchorage, one and 
possibly two groups are in process of 
formation, with the Rev. Chuck Eddy 
and the Rev. Diane Tickell. 

After a year of study in the 
“Education for Ministry” course, one 
person wrote: ‘If we stopped right 
now, it would have been worth it.”” As 
Mentor of the Fairbanks group, | can 
attest to the fact that this method of 
study — involving sustained Bible 


reading, study of a text which helps to 
inform that reading, discussion of the 
text in relation to everyday life, and 
witness to what God is doing in each 
person’s life in a growing Christian 
community — is 
adventure in faith. 


a truly exciting 


The Rev. Everett Wenrick shared a 
team ministry to students at the 
University of Alaska from 1973 
through the Spring of 1977. He is now 
concentrating on a personal ministry 
to those who turn to the wilderness 
experience to bring them into closer 
communion with the Lord of 
Creation. — Ed. Note. 


WILDERNESS MINISTRY 


By The Rev. Everett Wenrick 

The following is a brief account of 
a wilderness canoe trip organized and 
led by myself. The names have been 
changed. My business, MOUNTAINS 
NORTH, is my ministry. The purpose 
of writing this account is to share with 
Others some possibilities for ministry 
utilizing the unique wilderness 
resources of Alaska. I've tried to write 
the article. pretty much as_ things 
happened. It is up to you, the reader, 


to do the theologizing and 
interpretation. _ 
The light from the campfire 


illuminated weary and cold faces. The 
river rolled endlessly before us. Behind 
us the sun cast long shadows through 
the trees. The air was nippy. We 
moved in closer to the fire. Silence. 

“What's the problem, Liz? | sense 
some strange vibes.” The quiet was 
broken by emerging sobs. 

Ruth attempted to rescue Liz. ‘’| 
think we should have had more 
instruction.” 

“Like what?” | 
defensive. 

“Well, like when it was raining we 
wouldn't have been insulted if you 
would've told us to put extra clothes 
on to keep warm. And you could’ve 
told us exactly what kind of rain gear 
to bring and why we needed it. We 
could’ve used more instruction.” 

Anger. | recalled things | had told 
the group which several days later they 
“‘discovered’’ for themselves as if they 
had never heard me. | lit my pipe. 

“Be specific. | put on the list what 
| thought was necessary. Too many 
words and too many instructions are 
usually confusing. You have to find 
out for yourselves.” 


asked, getting 
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Ruth: “You don’t have to be 
defensive.” 
Ed: “I don’t think he’s being 


defensive. | think he’s trying to find 
out ways to do things better.”’ 

Me: “Do you feel more paddle 
practice on the lake would have 
helped?”’ 

Ruth: ‘‘No, we just wanted you to 
teil us what to expect and what to 
doy. 

Liz (tentatively): ‘| wasn’t 
ready ...those sweepers...1 was 
afraid and after paddling in the rain | 
goticold saranda... | 

Me: “Why didn’t you tell me?” 

Silence. 


John: “So far I’ve heard only 
complaints. | want to say that 
regardless of any faults or mistakes 
he’s made the thing that comes 
through to me is that he cares. | 
remember the other day when Gina 
and | were in another channel cut off 
from the others. | said | was worried 
about getting lost and Gina replied, 
‘Don’t worry. If that happens he will 
come and find us’.”” 

| looked up at John and could have 
hugged him. In fact, he came over and 
hugged me. So did several others. 
Though | could easily accept the 
warmth of their affections | was 
painfully aware that not everyone 
participated. 

The fire sparked new life as more 
wood was added. Dishes rattled as 
preparation for a late dinner, a 
birthday dinner for me, got underway. 
| put the bannock to bake on the 
ashes. But | felt frozen, unable to pass 
the warmth around. | stood up and 
felt a tug at my arm. It was Liz pulling 
me away. Though no one looked at us 
| felt visible and annoyed at the 


fleeting thought the bannock might 
burn. 

As we stood apart from the group, 
tears on her face reflecting the 
moonlight, Liz told me about her life, 
her. fears and her hopes. | felt she was 
telling me this so that | would know 
her. | felt a great struggle within her 
and it was familiar. Confronted with 
her person, her honesty and courage, 
all my harshness and judgements 
seemed petty and melted. To hell with 
the bannock. 

Steve was playing the flute when 
we returned. Bruce was gathering more 
wood. Murph was cracking jokes, the 
kind of jokes you laugh at but later 
you're aware of a slight bitter 
aftertaste. Others were finishing the 
dinner preparations and chatting. We 
were alive and vulnerable, each 
becoming conscious of her or his 
needs, frailties and possibilities. We 
celebrated. A flute, two harmonicas, 
singing and birthday bannock (only 
slightly burned) to top it off! 


Ten days ago we had all been 
strangers. Now we're stretching and 
unfolding ourselves not by way of 
design so much but simply because we 
are a small group living, working and 
playing together in the wilderness. At 
first we concentrated on ourselves as 
each person made the necessary 
adjustments: learning to handle the 
tools of river travel; swallowing huge 
quantities of fresh air; eating twice as 
much as in the city; discovering, with 
only slight discomfiture, muscles that 
had been dormant; and finding our 
place in the daily routine of paddling, 
setting up camp, chopping wood, 
building the fire, cooking and cleaning 
up. In those first days we were polite 
but guarded as all persons sought out 


their territory and found ways to be 
known. Slowly at first but then more 
rapidly we declared ourselves and 
would retreat. Advance and retreat. 

But the wilderness doesn’t give a 
damn about human inadequacies or 
merriment. Its neutrality is reassuring. 
All our senses become alert. We'll play 
river games. Eight canoes spinning to 
the right, then to the left, then 
paddling upstream. Everybody rock 
your canoe side to side. Ohhh, fast 
water coming up...watch that 
sweeper...stay apart ...we're 
through! The river is straight and slow 
now. Look at clouds, mountains. 
Watch the stream bottom go by. 
Absorb colors. Smell the breeze. 
Spend hours alone. Close your eyes as 
the canoe bobs gently on the waves. 
Hear the music of silence. Stop for a 
break and follow wolf or bear tracks 
up that dry creek bed. Jump in the 
river for a brisk dip. Back on the river 
for an hour of rhythmic paddling. 
Let’s touch. Eight canoes linked 
together, lazy with laughter. Pass the 
wineskin, nuts and raisins. Did 
everybody get some? Oops, there's a 
log. Can we miss it? NO! BREAK 
APART! Screaming wildly! Pick up 
the paddle someone dropped in the 
water. There’s a good campsite for the 
night. Tomorrow we'll climb that 
mountain and pick berries. 


We've been together for over a 
week now. We've known anger, fear, 
silence, laughter, warmth, cold, 
wetness, fatigue, a sense of well being, 
and companionship. We've glared at 
each other. We've smiled at each other. 
The desire to hide ourselves is fading. 
Our foibles have become jokes — well, 
most of them. 

A meal is shared in silence. | am 


aware of each person and take delight 
in them. 

| am beginning to understand who 
each person is and something of their 
needs. But a creeping edge of sadness 
reminds me that | understand only in 
part and that each of us must work 
out for herself what it is that this 
moment offers. Our responses are 
different. Nothing is assured. My 
longing to close the gap may not be 
matched by others. Is it that | want 
some easy remedy for my own 
wounds? The silence is welcomed for 
it stops me from intruding on the 
others and forces me to deal with my 
own wounds. They are mine and no 
spilling of them will help. No amount 
of longing or sentimental goo or words 
or even touch can cover them; only 
the silence can do that. Yet there is 
strength in this ritual that would, | 
sense, be lacking if the others were not 
present and if this meal were not 
shared. It is over now. Gina Is saying 
that at first she was embarrassed but is 
now thankful. Any discussion, she 
explains, would cheapen the 
experience. No one speaks. | am 
grateful for that. 

It is time to leave. Before we get in 
the riverboat that is to speed us the 
last few miles upstream Ruth turns to 
me and says that having done this trip 
she is no longer afraid to do that 
“river” back home. | smile and think 
to myself, ‘“You could’ve done it all 
along, Ruth.” The sun is setting and 
the waters slip quickly by. A brilliant 
rainbow arches the sky from North to 
South. The city awaits us. 


THE BISHOP’S JOURNAL... 
(Continued from Page 11) 


The last weekend in July not only 
found me at the farewell party for Bob 


and Judy Jones, and a Sunday 
morning with the congregation of St. 
Bartholomew’s in Palmer, but marked 
the arrival of Alice Emery for a two 
weeks’ visit. Mrs. Emery has served as 
United Thank Offering Coordinator 
for the past seven years, and just this 
spring was asked by Bishop Allin to 
take on a new job, Executive for 
Church in Society. So we welcomed 
her as a personal friend of long 
standing, as a representative of the 
U.T.O. (which, beginning with the 
very first grant ever awarded by the 
U.T.O., in the early 1900s to build the 
Church in Anvik, has assisted and 
empowered the Church in Alaska 
many times), and as one whose new 
work will bring her into close 
relationship with Native Americans 
along with other minority groups. 


Arctic Village and Barrow 

Since she had a particular interest in 
meeting and visiting Alaska’s Native 
people, we arranged an itinerary that 
would provide just that. On Monday, 
August 1, we began the trip with Andy 
Fairfield flying us to Arctic Village. 
Accompanying us for the first part of 
the trip was a friend of Mary’s and 
mine from Massachusetts, Phyllis 
Schrade. Luck was with us, for the 
fire-fighting crews had returned the 
day before, and most of the people 
were home. We went visiting house to 
house until the waning sunlight and 
the mosquitoes drove us back to the 
Mission House close to midnight. We 
have no resident worker in Arctic so 
the Mission House stands vacant 
except when visitors come. 

After some more visiting in the 
morning, we celebrated the Eucharist 
in Bishop Rowe Chapel, and then took 
off for Barrow, far to the north. We 


had to climb high to avoid both the 
peaks of the Brooks Range and the 
threatening thunderheads, but once 
over the mountains it was clear sailing 
over the flat, lake-filled tundra that 
makes up the “North Slope.” As we 
approached Barrow, however, we 
could see a fog bank rolling in, and 
even as we got into position the 
runway disappeared and the tower 
warned us we couldn't land. 
Fortunately the air strip out on the 
point, at the Naval Arctic Research 
Lab, was still open, and after hurriedly 
getting permission we were able to 
land. 

A welcome supper awaited us at 
Russ and Betty Thompson’s, where we 
also bedded down for the night. Russ 
works for the weather service, and 
Betty for the Municipal Utilities. She 
is our Lay Reader in Barrow, holding 
an Episcopal service once a month in 
the Presbyterian Church for the small 
number of Episcopalians. Betty had 
prepared five girls for Confirmation, 
the first ever to be confirmed in 
Barrow. Unfortunately, the 
Thompsons are moving to King 
Salmon. But providentially another 
qualified Lay Reader — Dr. Marge 


Betty and Russ Thompson 
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Alice and Phyllis wash dishes en route. 


Robinson from St. Mary’s, Anchorage 
— was hired by the Barrow School 
Board, and can carry on in Betty’s 
place. 

The next morning the fog cleared, 
so Phyllis was able to catch her jet 
back to Fairbanks to continue her 
vacation trip, while Alice and | flew on 
to Kivalina with Andy. Here was 
another new church building to 
dedicate, and, as was the case in 
Chalkyitsik, it had been built entirely 
from local resources and with local 
labor. The new Church of the 
Epiphany stands next to the old one, 
double the size, bright and cheerful 
with its yellow walls. After a covered 
dish supper on the lawn, we dedicated 
the Church, including the new altar, 
pulpit, and other furnishings that had 
been purchased. A number of the 


ial 


The new Epiphany Church, Kivalina. 


Dedication Ceremonies 
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villagers were away, either fishing or 
fire-fighting, but several plane loads of 
visitors from Point Hope and 
Kotzebue came to join in the 
celebration. Following the service we 
had an evening full of good singing, 
without which no occasion can be 
properly celebrated on the Arctic 
Coast. 


Kotzebue 


The next morning — Thursday, 
August 4 — we set off on the long 
journey back to Fairbanks, with a 
stopover in Kotzebue for fuel. But the 
skies south and east of Kotzebue were 
heavy with smoke from the fires, and 
after waiting for the air to clear, and 
making one attempt to get over the 
smoke, we had to turn back again. So 
that meant an extra day in Kotzebue, 
with an opportunity to visit the new 
museum and exhibit hall the Native 
Corporation has just built. Groups of 
tourists are brought in twice a day to 
see the marvelous diorama of birds, 
mammals, and fish of the Arctic, and 
the demonstration of Eskimo dancing 
and crafts. Alice and | joined the 
tourists (which happened to be a 
group of farm people from the middle 
west), and enjoyed the show. The 
people who demonstrate the dancing 
and crafts are all members of St. 
George’s, and until this new hall was 
built they used to put on the 
demonstrations in Cudd Hall, the 
parish building next to St. George’s. 
Keith Lawton, our Arctic Coast 
resource priest, was away with his 
family on vacation, so we “borrowed” 
the Mission House for the night, and 
made ourselves at home. We were 
scarcely inside when David and Dinah 
Frankson from Pt. Hope came 
knocking at our door. They too had 
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been frustrated in trying to get to 
Fairbanks. We had a fine evening 
together, enjoying the reminiscences 
of David and Dinah, whose memories 
of life at Pt. Hope go back a long way. 

The next morning brought more 
uncertainties about the weather. But 
after much consultation with the 


F.A.A. and the hearing of reports from 
other pilots in the area, Andy decided 
we could try it. This time we were able 
to get over the smoke, and we made it 
back to Fairbanks by mid-afternoon, 
tired but happy to be home. 


Andy rea ies his plane for take-off. 


That evening some friends of mine 
from Seminary days — Dud and Dot 
Higbie from Burlingame, Calif. — 
arrived for a visit. The next day | 
shipped them off to Tanana, where 
Dud had offered to celebrate the 
Eucharist at St. James’ on Sunday. At 
the same time Alice and | resumed our 
journeys with Andy, flying with him to 
Ft. Yukon. This gave me an 
Opportunity to spend the night at 
daughter-in-law Gail’s (Joe was still in 
Oklahoma at the flying school), and to 
make sure she was bringing up our 
grand-daughter properly! (She was, 
and is!) The next morning, before a 
full congregation at St. Stephen’s, | 
installed John Phillips as priest in 
charge, and confirmed a group of six 
youngsters. One of the confirmands 
was Karl Bergman, whose mother had 
prepared a magnificent Danish 


Confirmation Feast, similar to the one 
| had enjoyed for his older brother 
two years ago. 


YL) so SS Seaniene aera 
The Rev. John Phillips, the Bishop and the 
Rev. Andy Fairfield with class. 


As tempting as it would have been 
to have lingered over the feast, we still 
had other travels and duties that day. 
So again Alice and Andy and | climbed 
into the 180” and flew down river to 
Beaver for three more Confirmations. 
It is a pleasure to see how happy the 
people of Beaver are to have Scott and 
Ann Fisher back home again, after 
three years of Seminary and an intern 
year at Ft. Yukon. In addition to his 


ministry in Beaver and Stevens Village, 
Scott is using his training and talents 
in the development of Confirmation 
Preparation material for use in the 
bush, something we have long needed. 
After the Confirmation service we 
gathered at the Mission House for 
more eating and visiting. The Higbies 
had flown up from Tanana to join us, 
and while they prepared to spend the 
night with the Fishers, Andy packed 
Alice and me back into the “180” to 
get back to Fairbanks before darkness 
set in. We just made it, leaving a 
brilliant sunset behind as we came over 
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the mountains into the dusk of the 
Tanana Valley and Fairbanks. 

| don’t know if it is a natural trait 
or one developed through experience, 
but Executive Council staff seem to be 
intrepid travelers. Alice Emery had 
proven herself to be no exception. 
After nine solid days of travel she was 
still going strong! On Tuesday morning 
we sent her off to Anchorage to 
resume her journey, which included a 
trip under the guidance of Mark 
Boesser to two rapidly growing areas 
in southcentral Alaska — Wasilla and 
Kenai — where we are planning new 
growth for the Church. Her visit 
concluded with a stopover in Sitka, 
and another in Ketchikan, before 
returning to New York. It is good to 
know that the Diocese not only has 
friends at 815 Second Ave., but 
knowledgeable ones! 


Camp Meier 


Two conferences filled up the 
middle part of August. The 
Commission on Ministry met at our 
new Meier Lake Conference Center, 
and then hosted a weekend 
Conference on Ministry. About 25 
people, young and not so young, 
gathered to consider their particular 
vocations to Christian ministry. Dean 
Gordon Charlton of the Episcopal 
Seminary of the Southwest was our 
leader, guiding our thoughts and 
prayers through a series of Biblical 
meditations. In the 1950s Gordon had 
served as Rector of St. Matthew’s in 
Fairbanks, and it was a pleasure to 
welcome him back to Alaska. 

This was followed by a three-day 
meeting of the Interior Deanery at a 
camp on Harding Lake, near Fairbanks. 
Delegates from 12 congregations met 


under the leadership of Dean Anna | 
Frank and Archdeacon Luke Titus, | 
and had an opportunity to meet Henry 
Clyde Redshirt, the new Executive Di- 
rector of the National Committee on 
Indian Work. The Rev. Malcolm Miner, 
our diocesan resource person for the 
Healing Ministry, was the main speaker. 
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Camp Meier Conference Center 
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Deanery Meeting — Alfred Grant leads some singing. 


On Saturday night, August 20th, 
Mary and | met two weary but happy 
looking girls who arrived on Pan Am’s 
non-stop flight from New York. They 
were Joanne Jones and Bernice 
Oktuk from Kotzebue, returning from 
a three-week visit to our companion 
diocese of Southern Virginia. This had 
been arranged by Rick Draper, their 
former priest in Kotzebue and now 
serving in Southern Virginia. The high- 
light of their visit was a week at Camp 
Chanco where they served as assistant 
counselors. It is good to be able to 
give our companion relationship the 


strength that only personal visits can joanne Jones and Bernice Oktuk back from 
bring. Virginia. 
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Petersburg St. Andrew's 


Point Hope St. Thomas’ 

Seward St. Peter’s 

Shageluk St. Luke's Jean Dementi 

Sitka St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea 

Tanana St. James’ E. Timothy Sniffen 

Valdez Epiphany Kee H. Harrison 

Venetie Good Shepherd 

Wrangell St. Philip's Edward L. Caum 
UNORGANIZED CONGREGATIONS 

Anvik Glennallen Manley Hot Springs Rampart 

Barrow Homer Noatak Steven's Village 

Bethel Hughes Nome Tanacross 

Circle Kenai Point Lay 


OTHER CLERGY 
active in the diocese, self-supporting, not listed above 
(s) = Sacramental Clergy 


Charles Adams (S) 

Holy Trinity, Juneau 
Joe L. Aprill (S) 

Homer and Kenai 
Patrick Attungana (S) 


? St. Thomas’, Point Hope 
Robert W. Bennett 
i _ St. Christopher's, Anchorage 


Everitt Calhoun (S) 
é St. Peter's, Sitka 
_ Kenneth Charlie (S) 
_ St. Barnabas’, Minto 
~Raymond Dexter 
St. Matthew's, Fairbanks 
Anna Frank (S) 
/St. Matthew’ s, Fairbanks 
| dante Giert is) 
Bishc 


Malcolm H. Miner 

All Saints’, Anchorage 
Jerry Norton (S) 

Epiphany, Kivalina 
Earle C. Palmer (S) 

St. John’s, Ketchikan 
Helen Peters (S) 

St. James’, Tanana 
John E. Randall 

(Temp. in California) 
Allen P. Richmond (S) 

St. Christopher's, Anchorage 
Berkman Silas (S) 

St. Barnabas’, Minto 
Richard Simmonds 

St. Matthew's, Fairbanks 
Lawrence Spannagel (S) 

St. Mary’s, Anchorage 
John A. Phillips 

St. Mark’s, Nenana 
Lee W. Stratman 

All Saints’, Anchorage 
Clinton Swan (S) 

Epiphany, Kivalina 
Robert C. Thwing (S) , 

St. Mary’s, Anchorage (serving Cordova) 
Diane Tickell 

St. Mary's, Anchorage 
Paul Tritt (S) 

Good Shepherd, Venetie 
Glen M. Wilcox 

St. Matthew's, Fairbanks 
Joe Williams, Jr. (S) 
: St. John’ 's, Allakaket 
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Episcopal Diocese of Alaska 


Bishop — David R. Cochran 
Office Manager — Helen Espe 
Treasurer — Helen Bell 


P.O. Box 441 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99707 
(907) 452-3040 


FORMER BISHOPS 


Peter T. Rowe John B. Bentley William J. Gordon, Jr. 
THE STANDING COMMITTEE 
Charles H. Eddy, Pres. Dale G. Sarles 
Kenneth Charlie Lawrence Spannagel 
Sally Fairfield Patricia Symonds, Sec’y 
Ann Fisher Tay Thomas 


Jake Koonuk 


DIOCESAN MINISTRIES 


Education and Support of Ministry Diocesan Missioner 
David G. R. Keller, Network Coordinator Mark A. Boesser 


J. Keith Lawton, Arctic Field Associate Diocesan Healing Ministry 


Archdeacons Malcolm H, Miner 
For the Southeast - Donald M. Bullock 


For Native Ministry - Luke Titus Outreach Counseiet om AE 


; Titus Peter 
baba aii ot ASP ee United Campus Ministry - Fairbanks 
Ellie Brown 
CONGREGATIONS 
With names of clergy in charge. Where no name is given, the Church Committee is in charge. 
Allakaket St. John’s-in-the-W ilderness 
Anchorage All Saints’ Norman H. V. Elliott, rector 
St. Christopher's 
St. Mary’s Charles H. Eddy, rector 
Arctic Village Bishop Rowe Chapel 
Beaver St. Matthew's Scott Fisher 
Chalkyitsik St. Timothy’s David Salmon 
Cordova St. George’s 
Eagle St. Paul’s and St. John’s 
Fairbanks St. Matthew's Donald P. Hart, rector 
Fort Yukon St. Stephen's John Phillips 
Grayling St. Paul’s 
Huslia Good Shepherd 
Juneau Holy Trinity John Larson, interim 
Kenai St. Francis-by-the-Sea 
Ketchikan St. John’s Donald M. Bullock, rector 
Kivalina Epiphany 
Kodiak St. James’-the-Fisherman Hugh F. Hall 
Kotzebue St. George’s-in-the-Arctic 
Minto St. Barnabas’ 
Nenana St. Mark’s Luke Titus 
North Pole St. Jude’s David Keller == 
Palmer St. Bartholomew’s George C. Beacom 
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The design on the cover is the work of Eustace Paul Ziegler. It represents, in an Alaskan 
context, the wondrous events and great characters connected with the Birth of our Lord and 


his Epiphany. 


CHURCHMAN HISTORY 


By Sally Fairfield 


The beginning of the Alaskan 
Churchman is tied strongly to the 
personality of The Rev. Charles 
Eugene Betticher, Jr. and his work in 


Fairbanks. Mr. Betticher came to 
Fairbanks in 1905 to be 
priest-in-charge of St. Matthew’s 


Mission. He also saw many needs 
among the Natives in the chain of 
missions along the Tanana River. The 
work among these people was almost 
entirely paid for by small, individual 
gifts. These gifts were largely from Mr. 
Betticher’s friends to whom he 
conveyed his fresh impressions of the 
country. He called this his ‘“Book of 
Friends.” 

By 1906 the ‘Book of Friends’ 
had become a sizeable volume and the 
writing of personal letters to so many 
people was a physical impossibility. It 
was then that the idea of The Alaskan 
Churchman came about. 

The aim of the Churchman in its 
first issue was to acquaint the church 
at large with the work done in Alaska. 
There was a need to widen our 
influence because in this way the 
church’s work and the needs of the 
bishop and his staff would become 
better known. It was written in the 
February, 1909 issue that, ‘All who 
read the Alaskan Churchman are 
regarded as partners in the Alaska 
Mission.” 

The first plan was to have a small 
printing outfit at St. Matthew’s. But it 
was found that this would be too 
expensive, sO an arrangement was 
made with the local newspaper to do 
the printing. All the proofreading, 
addressing and wrapping were done in 


the little room behind the church by 
whatever members of the staff could 
be pressed into service. The 
subscription price was $1.00. 


St. Matthew’s Church 


After a successful beginning as 
editor, Mr. Betticher moved from 
Fairbanks to New York where he 
became editor of “The Spirit of 
Missions.” Following him as Alaskan 
Churchman editor was the Rev. Guy 
Madara, and in 1914 he passed the job 
on to the Rev. H.H. Lumpkin. The 
subscription list was up to 2,000 
names. At this point, the Churchman 
was not only self-supporting but it 
nearly paid the full salary of one of 
the mission workers. 


In 1921 the headquarters for the 
Churchman moved to Cordova under 
the leadership of the Rev. Eustace P. 
Zeigler, the artist who designed the 
present cover. It was out of 
publication in the late 1920s but 
resumed publishing in 1929. In 1932 
Bishop Bentley brought it back to the 
Interior. He became editor and 
published from Fairbanks and 
occasionally from the Bishop’s Lodge 
in Nenana. 

In 1948 Bishop Gordon took over 
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as editor of the Churchman. Because 
the diocesan office was in what is now 
St. Matthew’s parish hall, the 
Churchman continued to be sent out 
from there. When the new Bishop 
Rowe House was completed in 1964, 
the Churchman moved from St. 
Matthew's along with the diocesan 
staff. Under Bishop Gordon the 
Churchman became a journal of his 
many travels throughout the state. His 
flying experiences were fascinating to 
many people outside of Alaska who 
had little contact with that lifestyle. 


Bishop Gordon 


When Bishop Cochran came to 
Alaska, his wife, Mary took on the 
responsibility as editor of the 
Churchman. Over the years and under 
her leadership the Churchman has 
evolved into more of a diocesan 
magazine of interest to Alaskans as 
well as those outside. Mrs. Jensen, in 
the diocesan office, continued as 
business manager. When Mrs. Jensen 
retired this past October, The Alaskan 
Churchman moved back to the little 
room at St. Matthew’s, its original 
home. 


Lillian Jensen 


= 


Phyllis Parry 

Phyllis Parry is the new business 
manager and she has three volunteer 
helpers, Alice Phillips, Elaine Long and 
Ann Taylor, who spend two days 
addressing and mailing subscriptions 
for each issue. 


The 40th anniversary issue in 
February, 1946 says it all: ‘The 
Church in Alaska and the Alaskan 
Churchman have a rich heritage and a 
grand tradition to uphold. God grant 
that we may be worthy successors of 
those saints, many of whom gave their 
lives for Christ and his Church in 
Alaska.” 


AN INTERN REPORTS 


Bessie Titus is working and studying 
under the Rev. David Keller — through 
Network — the better to prepare her- 
self for church service throughout the 
Interior of Alaska. The Lilly 1-A pro- 
gram is carried on through a grant 
from the Foundation to ascertain the 
kind of leadership Alaskan Native com- 
munities respond to. 


By Bessie Titus 


| have been living in Fairbanks 
since October and been very busy 
since then, it’s also a great blessing for 
me. 

| am studying the Bible under the 
supervision of the Rev. David Keller 
who is co-ordinator for the Network 
program. The Bible Study course is 
called God’s Living Word. Along with 
the Bible study, | also view film strips 
and listen to tapes at the appropriate 
time with the lessons and give my 
comments on them, keeping in mind 
whether or not this will be 
understandable to the Native people 
with little or no education. | also 
attend Bible Study class once a week 
which is also led by Rev. David Keller. 
This study goes into more depth than 
God’s Living Word. So the two 
together is really a wonderful thing 
and helping me move along even 
better. 

Besides studying and working with 


David, | am also helping Rev. Andy 
Fairfield and Rev. Luke Titus with the 
Lilly I-A program. I’ve taken part on 
trips to Venetie, Huslia, and Minto, 
conducting Indian Lay and Clergy 
conferences, getting information on 
present ministries, and also getting 
recommendations of jobs and trainings 
for the different kinds of ministries 
now in action. And also | am the 
co-ordinator for Church Committee 
Workshops, which is under the 
Network training program. 

| would like to express my 
appreciation and thanks to everyone 
who has been giving me a lot of 
support by their prayers and 
encouragement. To God be the glory 
for the strength and talents He’s freely 
given to us, to in turn freely give to 
one another. | ask for your prayers to 
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continue for us so that in all we do our 
vision would be kept clear of our 
ministry for Jesus Christ and to God 
be given all the glory. 


MUSIC WORKSHOPS 


Jim Cash has been traveling to 
Eskimo villages on the Arctic Coast, 
and to lumber and fishing towns in 
southeastern Alaska, and has visited 
churches in the larger cities of this 
large state, hearing many persons 
comment about their feelings about 
music in church. 

He is a full-time volunteer for the 
Church in Alaska, serving out his 
intern year for the National Institute 
for Lay Training, having completed 
the residential training course at 
General Theological Seminary in New 
York. 


According to Jim, people in Alaska 
have very deep feelings about music in 
church. A man from Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Juneau, related, “To me, 
singing a hymn should be like a prayer, 
I've got to feel it if I’m going to sing 
its 


Others say they like the music to 
be singable (many have told Cash that 
the tunes in the Hymnal 1940 are 
pitched too high). Most congregations 


expressed that they want music that 
has spirit and verve. ‘Something with 


‘pazzaz’,’’ said one lady. 


A thread that runs through many 
of the comments that he hears is that 
the people want to have more part in 
the worship service, and many feel 
that singing hymns is one way of 
participating that they look forward to 
and enjoy. The joy of singing is the 
greatest part of the service for them. 


“When we finish singing a hymn,” 
commented a disappointed church 
member, “Sometimes it leaves us 
feeling like this... (she slumped over, 
hanging her head, looking lifeless). 
There’s no joy in it.” Part of the 
problem in her parish is the lack of 
trained musicians. 


As church music consultant for the 
Diocese of Alaska, Jim encourages 
people to use the music and musicians 
that are in the community, as there is 
great diversity in the musical taste and 
lifestyle between Eskimo and Indian 
communities themselves, not to 
mention the differences between town 
and city church music. Some towns 
have small pump organs, but have no 


Jim Cash 
(Photo Credits: Ann Parsons, Juneau) 


way to teach someone to play, because 
normally Alaskan rural or bush schools 
have no music teacher. Others do not 
have traditional musical instruments, 
like electronic or pipe organs, but 
really enjoy singing gospel and popular 
religious music with guitars and wind 
instruments, using basic chording and 
singing with much gusto. 


Jim urges them, in this instance, to 
involve the instruments and music 
they love in their regular worship 
services as much as possible. He 
searches music and religious book 
stores for material that will have good 
theology and expressive music in the 
popular and gospel side, and has also 
found a hymnal supplement published 
by the Presbyterian Church which has 
traditional hymns chorded. He thinks 
that these would be very helpful, and 
when villages or towns can afford 


some of these books, he feels that 
their worship will be even more joyful. 


Many churches are forced to say 


the Eucharist responses, because they 
have no music to fit the new Proposed 
Book of Common Prayer, and until 
the Diocese hired Cash, there was no 
way to learn the music. 


As Jim has done his music 
workshops across the state, the new 
music for Eucharist Rite Il has been 
well received, as a parishioner from 
one of Alaska’s new congregations, St. 
Francis, explained, “We're so delighted 
just to be singing the Gloria again that 
we're happy with anything.” 


Cash has done 10 workshops in as 
many Alaskan communities, and has 
traveled over 5,000 miles to do them. 
Many churches have contacted him for 
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help with the music, but are delayed 
by the cost of his transportation. In 
order to have a music workshop, a 
congregation must pay Jim's 
transportation and furnish board and 
room while he is there. In Alaska, 
there are few roads, so almost all travel 
is by air, and weather and distances 
between cities means often allowing a 
full day for flying to the area. 


The village of Shageluk, an Indian 
settlement in remote western Alaska, 
is trying to raise some $300 in order to 
bring the music consultant for a 
workshop. That is more than the cost 
of a round-trip fare to Seattle, 
Washington from Fairbanks. In a 
Diocese over twice the size of the State 
of Texas, travel is a big expense item. 


The music consultant services are 


offered through the Diocese of 
Alaska’s resource agency, NETWORK, 
which is a clearing house for both 
teachers and trainers, and audio-visual 
materials and methods. Initial 
financing to help Jim begin his year as 
consultant has been funded by 
NETWORK, which is directed by the 
Rev. David Keller. The agency also 
provides for workshops in training 
Christian Education teachers, Bible 
Study curriculum, church committee 
seminars, etc. 


Jim Cash says “| hope that by the 
end of my internship year in Alaska 
most churches in Alaska who need 
some help to sing in church services 
will have had a workshop, to help 
them lift up their hearts (and voices) 
to the Lord.” 
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| THE BISHOP’S JOURNAL | 


The third week in August brought 
Mary and me two events which may be 
commonplace for most clergy families 
but unusual for us. The first was our 
participation in the wedding of Peggy 
Richmond and Terry Reimer at 
Christopher’s in Anchorage. As bishop 
| am rarely invited to officiate at a 
marriage; that is normally the privilege 
of the local priest. Peggy is the 
daughter of Pete and Veva Richmond, 
and Pete is a Sacramental priest at St. 
Christopher’s. Bob Jones, the rector, 
had already left to become the Bishop 
of Wyoming, and Pete being otherwise 
occupied as Father of the Bride, | got 
the call! It was a happy combination 
of traditional flowing gowns, flowers, 
and music, with the wonderful clarity 
of meaning and lay involvement of the 
service in the proposed Prayer Book. 

The second unusual (for us) event 
was an automobile drive! Most bishops 
would complain of too much driving, 
but for us it is a treat. The relatively 
few places that are accessible by car, 
plus the factors of time and weather, 
make plane travel the usual. We had 
our car, and the day after the wedding 
we drove to Valdez for a two-day visit 
with Kee and Marian Harrison, and 
then completed the circle back to 
Fairbanks on August 25. The colors of 
early fall, with the yellows of the 
birches and aspens and the reds of the 
ground cover against the background 
of dark green spruce and snowcapped 
mountain ranges, made it a refreshing 
experience. But just to remind us that 
blessings are usually mixed, we had a 
scarey hour or so coming over 
Thompson Pass and down into Valdez. 
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Darkness had set in, and with the 
darkness a thick blanket of fog over 
the mountain. To make matters worse 
the black asphalt of the freshly paved 
highway had not yet been marked 
with the white and yellow lines. We 
crept along in the muffled darkness for 
what seemed like ages, Mary peering 
out one side of the car and giving 
urgent directions as | peered out the 
other, both aware of unseen and 
therefore frightful precipices! It 
reminded us of some drives in the 
Dakotas in blinding blizzards. What a 
joyful contrast was the return drive 
over the pass two days later in bright 
sunshine! 

Home for one night, and then back 
to Anchorage the next afternoon via 
the more accustomed means of Alaska 
Airlines for a meeting of the Standing 
Committee at Meier Lake Conference 
Center. Delays in shipments of 


materials has meant that not nearly as 
much progress has been made in the 
construction of the director’s house 
and of the five cabins as had been 
planned. But the Lodge is more than 
adequate for such a gathering, and we 
had 


a good meeting under the 
Chuck 


Mildred Boesser watching Wilson Valentine 
install windows in her new house. 


Eddy. We ended Sunday morning, the 
28th, with the Eucharist at which | 
officiated, celebrating the 3rd 
anniversary of my consecration as 
Bishop of Alaska. So crammed full of 
events and people and decisions and 
problems and joys — so many of them 
totally new to me — have been these 
three years that the solemn beginning 
of it all at that service in Fairbanks 
seems like distant history dimly 
remembered! 

Back in Anchorage that afternoon 
some of us conferred with Jake 
Koonuk, Standing Committee member 
from Pt. Hope, and Wilfred Lane, 
Dean of the Arctic Coast Deanery, 
who was in town to be with his son at 
the Native Health Service Hospital. 
Without a seminary trained 
priest-in-charge in the Arctic, Church 
Committees: and Sacramental Clergy 
are wrestling with problems of 
leadership. This is certainly 
understandable after generations of 
being under the direction and 
authority of white missionaries. 


ORDINATION 

After a day in Anchorage of 
conferences and work in my “office 
away from office’ (the Bishop’s room 
at All Saints’), | flew to Wrangell on 
Tuesday, the 30th, for the ordination 
of Norman Nauska to the diaconate. 
Norman took his canonical exams in 
May at the end of his first year at 
Cook School (he had read and studied 
under Fr. Ned Caum for years before 
going off to Arizona). He had been 
passed and approved by the 
Commission on Ministry earlier in 
August, and endorsed by the Standing 
Committee the previous weekend. 
Returning to Cook School as a deacon 
will open up better possibilities of 


field work for him, as he continues his 
training both at Cook and at Mesa 
Community College. He will be one of 
the first students in the new Native 
American Theological Association, a 
network of seminaries and colleges 
organized by Cook School to provide 
native Americans, who often do not 
have the usual academic requirements 
of college degrees, to receive an 


accredited theological education. The 
people of Wrangell were proud and 
see their former senior 
ordained. 


happy to 


warden and lay reader 


Norman Nauska, his mother beside him, 
following ordination. 


Norman is the first Indian from 
southeastern Alaska (he is a Tlingit) to 
be ordained since the days of Paul 
Mather in Ketchikan in the ‘40s. 


(Another great event in Norman’s 
life took piace later in the fall when he 
was married, on October 14, to Arlene 
Leedy of Scottsdale, Arizona, whom 
he met at a church retreat the year 
before. Norman has been a widower 
for some years, and we rejoice with 
him, and with his son Jim who is with 
him, in acquiring a new family.) 


FISHING 


Back in Fairbanks, a week of office 
work was pleasantly interrupted by 
Andy Fairfield’s invitation to come 


along on a fishing trip for grayling —a 
trip that had to be cancelled last 
summer because of bad weather. It 
couldn't have been a more beautiful 
autumn day when, on September 2nd, 
son Tom and | flew off with Andy to 
the Sheenjek River, northeast of Ft. 
Yukon. As Andy made several low 
passes over the sandbar on which he 
planned to land (making sure there 
were no logs or other obstacles in the 
way), we could see something in the 
crystal water | had always wanted to 
see: salmon in the process of 
spawning. We landed smoothly, and 
stepped out into the warm air, sunlight 
glistening on the water and catching 
the gold of the birch leaves against the 
almost-black spruce along the banks. 
The Sheenjek is among those tagged to 
be classified as ‘wild and scenic rivers” 
in the various land settlement bills still 
pending. The only jarring (to us) note 
in this idyllic scene were large and 
ominously fresh bear paw prints along 
the edge of the river. “Oh yes,” said 
Andy, “this is Grizzly country.” 
“Now he tells us,’’ we thought. We 
made our way up the bank a hundred 
yards or so, whistling bravely, through 


Tom, Andy and Fish 


sour-sweet smelling red-leaved low 
bush cranberries, to the place where 
the salmon were spawning, 15 feet or 
so off the shore. Some were battered 
carcasses, barely able to move, skin 
and flesh torn from the 2,000-mile 
mysteriously guided trip from the sea 
up the Yukon to this tributary where 
they themselves had been born in a 
similar ritual several years before. Half 
dead, they valiantly thrashed about, 
trying to guard the beds where they 
had laid or fertilized the eggs from 
which a new generation would repeat 
the same awesome ritual. Around 
them darted the sleek forms of the 
grayling, with their distinctive high 
dorsal fin, trying to gobble up the 
eggs. “They'll never go for our lures 
with that feast awaiting them,” | 
thought. But | was wrong. They went 
after both spinners and flies, and soon 
we became pretty selective about 
those we would keep. We left in 
mid-afternoon, with our limit, and 
with thanks to the Creator of these 
wonders (and to the grizzlies for 
keeping their distance!). We made a 
brief stop in Ft. Yukon, left an 
offering of fish for daughter-in-law 
Gail, and flew on into Fairbanks with 
a gorgeous sunset lighting our way in. 
What a day! 


ADVENTURERS RETURN 


Tom and | arrived home to be 
greeted by another typically Alaskan 
phenomenon: three bedraggled and 
tired young people just returned from 
a six week’s wilderness trip. They 
turned out to be two former 
Volunteer workers— Tom Brawner 
and Robert Davenport —and Cindy 
Boesser, daughter of one of our clergy 
couples, Mark and Mildred Boesser. 
They, with two others, had just 


finished a trip that included hauling 
two canoes up the Alatna River for 
150 miles, making a three-day portage, 
and then paddling down the Noatak to 
the Arctic Coast and Kotzebue. | guess 
they wanted to prove that humans, as 
well as salmon, can endure (and 
enjoy?) physical hardships! 

A week later Mary and | drove to 


the Meier Lake Conference Center to 
take part in our first diocesan Cursillo. 


Cursillo in Mid-Stream 


Cursillo means a “‘little course” in 
Christian living, and is the name for a 
renewal movement that began in the 
Roman Catholic Church and is now 
firmly fixed in many Episcopal 
dioceses. We had been wanting to 
jump aboard the Cursillo movement 
for some time, and had sent several 
persons out to attend Cursillos in 
other dioceses. Thanks to new 
Alaskans from the Diocese of West 
Texas, we were finally able to have our 
own. With Fr. Philip Stevenson and his 
wife, Evelyn, from San Antonio, as 
leaders, and assisted by other 
transplanted Texans, some 14 of us 
experienced this remarkable process, 
and came away refreshed and 
recharged in the Christian life. We 
hope this will be the first of many 
Cursillos in Alaska. 

Mary and | spent the night in 
Anchorage, and then stopped to see 
“Gung Gung” Lane at the Native 
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Evelyn Stevenson 


Health Service Hospital. This is Wilfred 
and Vivian Lane’s youngest boy, from 
Kotzebue, and this poor little guy has 
been there for several months with a 
perforated lung. But he was playing 
happily with the other children in the 
ward, not letting his tubes and 
“bubble machine” slow him down. We 
arrived back in Fairbanks that evening 
after another wonderful drive through 
the deepening fall colors. 

On Wednesday, the 14th, | made a 
quick trip to Tanana. Tom Brawner 
and Robert Davenport, the two former 
Volunteers who had been on the canoe 
trip mentioned above, had decided 
they just couldn’t bear to leave Alaska, 
and had offered their services to the 
diocese if we could use them in some 
village. We were glad to take them up 
on it, and decided to send them to 
Tanana where we have not had a 
resident priest since Tim Sniffen left 
last spring. Tom will be spending part 
of his time in Network’s special 
teacher training program in four other 
villages. They were comfortably 
settled in the big mission house when | 
arrived, and had already agreed to 
house and feed a couple of boarding 
students attending Tanana High 
School. Robert had signed up to coach 
the girl’s basketball team, and to work 
with the Upward Bound students. We 
met with the Church Committee to 
work out how best the two Volunteers 


can serve the congregations, enabling 
without “taking over.” It is good to 
have these two, with their maturity 
and previous experience in the Bush, 
back in the diocese. 


In the meantime, our son Tom was 
getting ready to move to Beaver, a 
village on the Yukon directly north of 
Fairbanks. He will be working as a 
graduate student, tutoring people who 
are taking University courses by 
extension, and at the same time 
studying and earning credits towards 
his teaching certificate. He is renting a 
one room log cabin, heated by a wood 
stove, so his outfitting includes a chain 
saw, axe, and gas lamp. So, with his 
older brother in Ft. Yukon, two of our 
three sons have succumbed to the lure 
of the Alaskan bush! 


* * * * 


On Saturday, the 17th, | drove to 
Valdez, where Kee Harrison has had to 
resign as rector because of illness. 
Allen Price, a priest from Colorado 
now living in Anchorage, met me 
there, and we made arrangements for 
him to serve the Church of the 
Epiphany as an interim priest until the 
first of the year. We are fortunate to 
have a priest with Allen’s capabilities 
available to help in this situation. 
Driving to Anchorage that Sunday 
evening | ran into the first snow of the 
season, but it was not enough to make 
the driving too difficult —just a 
warning of things to come! After a 
luncheon meeting with the 
Stewardship Committee on Monday | 
drove back to Fairbanks, taking the 
last auto trip of the season. The snow 
covering the mountains was getting 
closer and closer to the highway, and 
soon it could become too chancey. 
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FAREWELL TO LILLIAN 

On Tuesday night of that week we 
had a supper and farewell party at our 
house for Lillian Jensen. Lillian is 
retiring as the Secretary in our 
Diocesan offices after years, and will 
be living in Oregon. She has been a 
tremendous help to me these past 
three years, for | depended on her for 
all kinds of information as | worked 
myself into this job. And | will not be 
the only one to miss her. People 
throughout the diocese have come to 
count on her friendly voice answer- 
ing the phone, and her willingness 
and ability to help with their re- 
quests. She has also served as 
Business Manager of the Alaskan 
Churchman, and_ subscribers 
throughout the country and overseas 
will miss her notes in response to their 
questions and suggestions. She made 
everything she did personal, in the 
sense that she acted as a person and 
not just aS a manager or secretary. 
Have a wonderful retirement, Lillian! 
You greatly deserve it. Assuming her 
place as Business Manager of the 
Churchman is Phyllis Parry, long active 
in the affairs of St. Matthew’s and of 
the diocese. She is our diocesan 
Historiographer, and a member of the 
diocesan Planning Commission. 
Elsewhere in this issue is an article 
about Phyllis and the Churchman, and 
we welcome her aboard. 


With Lillian’s leaving, new arrange- 
ments for staffing the Diocesan Office 
have been made. Helen Espe, a mem- 
ber of St. Christopher’s in Anchorage, 
becomes Office Manager. Helen Bell 
continues as Treasurer, but on the part- 
time basis she had originally hoped for 
when she came to us two years ago. 
(Instead our financial reorganization 


has forced her to work overtime. While 
she accepted the extra load cheerfully, 
we need to make it possible for her to 
work fewer hours.) A part-time secre- 
tary will also be employed to complete 
the office staff. 


TRAVELS RESUME 

On Saturday, September 23, | 
began a trip that would last over three 
weeks, the longest I’ve been away 
from home since coming to Alaska. 
First stop was Wrangell for a meeting 
of the Southeast Deanery. With 25 
delegates present from the five 
congregations in the Deanery, there 
was a varied program and a lot of 
enthusiasm. Perhaps more than 
anywhere else in Alaska, this Deanery 
is proving to be a means of overcoming 
isolation and of meeting some real 
regional concerns. Highlights included 
all too brief presentations by Mark 
Boesser on Church Growth, and by 
Bill Hickenbotham, an Episcopal lay 
evangelist from Oregon who had been 
conducting a mission in Ketchikan. By 
coincidence our meeting coincided 
with a larger one of Presbyterians, 
gathered in Wrangell to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of their work in 
Alaska. We at least were able to share a 
supper with them on Saturday night. 

Ironically, the Episcopal Church in 
Wrangell began when a disaffected 
Presbyterian minister applied to 
Bishop Rowe for membership in the 
Episcopal Church, and brought most 
of his congregation with him. We had 
the grace, however, not to bring up 
this piece of history in their presence! 
Jim Cash, our resource person in 
Church Music, ran us through a lot of 
new music in preparation for the 
Sunday Eucharist, and did it with such 
enthusiasm and skill that we amazed 
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outselves at how well we sang the next 
morning. Jim could squeeze music out 
of a....sponge? tin can? bramble 
bush? or whatever, and we are 
fortunate indeed to have him. Bruce 
Bayne, the new rector in Sitka, 
preached a fine sermon to round off a 
very satisfying weekend. 


oa 


Bill Hickenbotham 


Jim Cash explains new musical settings. 


Old and new officers of S.E. Deanery: Left to right, Lorrie Sweet Karen Hofstead, Donna 
Martinson, Martin Nickerson, Dale Sarles, Bob Rooney, and Bruce Bayne. 


| flew that Sunday afternoon to 
Seattle, and on to Pierre, S.D. the next 
day for an overnight visit with our 
youngest son, Phil. Then | had two full 
days for a long-delayed visit with my 
mother in Buffalo, N.Y. All this was 
made possible by the fact that | was 
enroute to Port St. Lucie .Florida, for 
a meeting of our House of Bishops. 
Leaving Buffalo early Friday morning, 
September 30, | had a three hour 
stop-over at the National Airport in 
Washington, D.C., where | had a date 
to meet Noel Rich. Noel is from 
Palmer, and a student at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary. It was good to 
have a chance to check bases with him. 

Picking up some_ Episcopal 
colleagues in Atlanta, we arrived at the 
West Palm Beach airport in 
mid-afternoon, and were then driven 
to the Sandpiper Bay Resort by some 
kindly Floridians. For the benefit of 
those readers who may have read my 
article in The Episcopalian last 
summer, ‘Can Jimmy Carter Save the 
Church?’”’, a word of explanation is 
needed as to why | attended the 
meeting. In that article | expressed 
strong disapproval of the expensive 
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and lavish life-style we Episcopalians 
often display at our meetings, and a 
prime example | used was_ this 
forthcoming meeting of the House of 
Bishops at a Florida resort. | was 
finally persuaded to go by the 
generosity and sound arguments of 
friends who pointed out that | could 
do nothing to change the pattern by 
staying away. So | came. It was even 
worse than | had expected, in terms of 
the ‘‘conspicuous consumption” 
Thorsten Veblen castigated America 
for a long time ago. Trapped in this 
admittedly attractive “paradise,” miles 
from any more reasonable lodging or 
eating places, we had no option but to 
play the role of Princes of the Church, 
at ease in Zion. But at least | 
contributed to the decision to have the 
next House of Bishops meeting at a 
modest YMCA conference center in 
Colorado rather than the expensive 
and isolated hotel proposed. 

As to the substance of the 
gathering — the deliberations of the 
Church’s Bishops—the Church and 
secular press has given that ample 
coverage. The ordination of women 
and of homosexuals, schism, and 


Lo ee 
Sandpiper Bay Resort 


defiance of Episcopal authority are 
undoubtedly issues that are tearing at 
the peace and unity of the Church. 
But the sad fact is that these internal 
issues succeeded in preventing us from 
giving any significant attention to the 
Church's mission in a hungry, warring, 
and spritually starved world. 


BACK TO ALASKA 


It was refreshing to return a week 
later to Alaska, and to the more 
bracing atmosphere of Sitka. Here the 
Standing Committee was meeting, and 
while the issues we had to deal with 
were not all that earth-shaking, at least 
they centered around our Church’s 
mission in the diocese. The continuing 
problem of not enough income to 
fulfill the mission we claim was the 
focus of our deliberations. In order to 
present a balanced budget for 1978 we 
were forced to eliminate two salaried 
positions, not grant any salary 
increases (amounting to a 10% cut 
because of inflation), and pare down 
some of our programs. All this was 
discouraging, and yet-—on 
reflection — it may have the positive 
effect of driving us to find new 
resources of people and of skills we 
might otherwise overlook. We may not 
be rich in money, but we share in the 
riches of Alaskan resourcefulness and 
talents spread across a wide variety of 
peoples. 
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BRUCE BAYNE INSTALLED 

On Sunday morning, between 
sessions of the Standing Committee, it 
was my pleasure to install Bruce Bayne 
as Rector of St. Peter’s by the Sea, and 
to see the affection with which he and 
his wife Sarah are held by the parish. 


Bruce and Sarah Bayne 


On Monday, with the Standing 
Committee augmented by a few 
others, we had our second Venture in 
Mission visitation. The presentations 
were made by Dick Coombs, Dean of 
Spokane, who was also here for the 
first VIM meeting, and Bob Gaines, a 
layman from Sacramento whom | had 
come to know and admire as a 
member of the Board for Theological 
Education. They did a good job, and 
Our representatives came away with a 
much clearer understanding of, and 
enthusiasm for, the project. | 
personally believe it is high time the 
Episcopal Church embarked on a 
major drive for funds for mission, and 
that this can help to raise our sights 
beyond our inner concerns. 


JUNEAU 
Following the meeting | flew to 
Juneau to meet with the Vestry and 


Search Committee, and with their 
interim priest John Larson. John is 
doing a very helpful job while the 
search for a new rector is going on, 
and it was good to hear expressions of 
confidence and even enthusiasm, 
which isn’t always the case during a 
vacancy. At dinner at Leroy and Pat 
Funk’s | was chided for remarks | have 
made in previous issues of the 
Churchman about how often | seem to 
get weathered in or out of Juneau. As 
it turned out it happened again, and | 
had to spend an extra night! 
Fortunately, all it cut into was some 
time between engagements. | got to 
Seattie on Wednesday morning, the 
12th, and still had a full day in a motel 
in which to catch up on dictation and 
preparation for the next meeting. 


The reason | had to back-track to 
Seattle was to get to Vancouver for a 
meeting with the British Columbia 
House of Bishops. On Thursday, the 
13th, | rented a car and drove the 140 
miles up the coast to Vancouver. The 
afternoon was spent at the Vancouver 
School of Theology, on the beautiful 
campus of the University of B.C. The 
school is the result of the union of the 
Anglican and United Church of Christ 
seminaries, and is an impressive place 
not only as to setting, but for its 
faculty and program. | had 
Opportunity to talk with several of the 
faculty, and particularly with Dr. 
Phillips who heads up the continuing 
education program. This program is 
now offering courses at centers 
throughout British Columbia, and we 
discussed the possibilities of including 
Alaska in their network. It looks like 
this can be done, and | came away 
encouraged. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Mary Pat Murphy — NILT Student 


Mary Pat Murphy of St. Mary’s in 
Anchorage is in New York City 
attending The National Institute for 
Lay Training at the General 
Theological Seminary of the Episcopal 
Church. 


Mary Pat Murphy 


A native of Montana, Ms. Murphy 
has been an Alaska resident since 1974 
and began attending St. Mary’s in 
1977. She will participate in NILT’s 
nine-month resident program, then 
spend 12-18 months in an internship 
position doing specialized practical 
work. 

Ms. Murphy is a graduate of the 
University of Montana, with a BA 
degree in journalism and 
history-political science. She has 
worked as a newswoman for The 
Associated Press in Helena, Mont., 
Omaha, Neb., Seattle and Juneau. She 
resigned in April after 2% years as a 
senior public affairs representative for 
RCA Alaska Communications, Inc., in 
Anchorage. 

“| want to change direction in my 
career and hope to find new 
opportunities to serve God in a lay 


capacity,” Ms. Murphy said. “I! hope 
to find guidance and gain knowledge 
of resources available through 
participation in the NILT program. | 
am particularly interested in 
Christianity as a means of helping 
people reach their full potential.”’ 

After the resident program, which 
ends in June of 1978, she plans to seek 
an internship with an organization 
designed to assist people interested in 
continuing to grow as Christians. For 
further information on NILT, write: 
815 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


— Picture and article from 
National Institute for Lay Training 


BISHOP’S JOURNAL... 


(Continued from Page 15) 
The Canadian bishops began their 
meeting that evening at the University 
Club in downtown Vancouver, where 
we were guests of Archbishop David 
Somerville. We continued on into the 
next afternoon, and while no decisions 
were made affecting Alaskan-British 
Columbian relationships, | find it 
important to continue to meet 
together. We deal with many of the 
same conditions in our areas, and we 
can continue to learn from each other. 
| left to drive back to Seattle in the 
late afternoon, making my way 
through what seemed interminable 
traffic jams as the city began to empty 
for the weekend. But once out of the 
suburbs it was a pleasant drive on a 
warm and sunny autumn evening. 


BACK TO ALASKA 
Spending the night in Seattle with 
old friends, Ivan and Barbara Merrick, 
| flew up to Anchorage on Saturday, 
the 15th, and then over to Kenai. | 
was to spend Sunday with our new 
congregation of St. Francis by the Sea, 
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and was met at the airport by John 
Wise, the Senior Warden, and Joe 
Aprill, our Sacramental priest from 
Anchor Point who has been providing 
the congregation with the Holy 
Communion twice a month. What an 
enthusiastic and forward-looking 
group of people! They had a pot-luck 
that evening at the community hall, 
with opportunity for discussion about 
what is happening throughout the 
diocese and the church at large. On 
Sunday morning some 58 adults and 
children were there for St. Francis’ 
first Confirmation service. They filled 
the former library building which has 
been very attractively arranged to 
accommodate services, and which also 
provides some additional rooms for 
Sunday School. But as the three-man 
Church Committee told me as we met 
afterwards, they are set on 
accomplishing two goals as quickly as 
possible. The first is to attract a priest 
who will be willing to come at first on 
a non-stipendiary basis, with the 
expectation that within a few years 
the congregation would be able to pick 
up his salary and employ him full 
time. The second is to build a church 
on the strategic piece of land the 
diocese already owns in Kenai. It 
would be a multi-purpose building, 
designed to be a day-care center which 
could both fill a real need in the 
community and help pay for the 
church. 


After dinner with John and Billie 
Wise and their lively family | flew over 
to Anchorage and —at last! — back 
home to Fairbanks. Three and a half 
weeks ago when | had left it was still 
fine fall weather. Now it was close to 
zero, with a foot of snow on the 
ground! No matter, for there was a 


The Rev. Joe Aprill, the Bishop and young 
friends pose with first Confirmation Class at 
St. Francis, Kenai. 


wen 


EXIT 


Joe Aprill chats with members of St. Francis. 


warm welcome from Mary, Tom (in 
from Beaver for a few days), and two 
wriggling pups! 

Most of the next two weeks were 
taken up with catching up on 
correspondence and on all of the 
administrative and pastoral matters 
that had piled up in my absence. | 
ended by cancelling my plans to 
attend the Arctic Coast Deanery the 
last week in October, since | would be 
up there for my longer, regular 
visitation in five or six weeks. 


A UNIQUE ALASKAN PROBLEM 


Among the matters that had to be 
attended to were the preparation of 
our budgets for the next three years to 
present to the Coalition 14 Executive 
Committee, and a statement as to how 
and when the diocese could be 


is, 


expected to be self-supporting. We are 
in full agreement that dioceses that 
receive subsidies ought to plan for a 
reduction and eventual elimination of 
outside support. The problem for the 
Church in Alaska is that we have little 
basis for making such plans. Growth 
and economic development in the 
Church is necessarily closely related to 
growth and economic development in 
the State, and that isa matter of great 
uncertainty. Less than 1% of the land 
in Alaska is privately owned, with the 
federal government owning by far the 
largest portion, the State and the 
Native Corporations holding the 
remainder. All summer and fall the 
debate has been raging, through 
hearings in Alaska and then on the 
floor of Congress, as to what to do 
with the ‘’D-2 lands.”’ D-2 is a section 
of the Native Land Claims Settlement 
Act of 1971, in which Congress was 
given until December of 1978 to 
decide what to do with a vast acreage 
held as ‘National Interest Lands.” If 
anything like the bill sponsored by 
Rep. Udall is passed, or even the 
modified one favored by Secretary of 
the Interior Andrus, Alaska will 
remain virtually a park and wilderness 
area. That could be the wisest decision 
in the long run, but it would mean 
very limited growth and few 
opportunities for Alaskan residents to 
have a hand in the development of the 
State’s resources. 

What is galling to most Alaskans 
(and | confess to sharing in these 
feelings) is the frustration of having 
little or no share in the making of 
decisions that affect us all. Who owns 
the land, who decides what resources 
will be tapped and who develops them, 
and even who is employed on vast, 
multi-billion dollar projects, these are 


determined by the federal government 
and by huge ‘‘outside” corporations 
and consortiums. All these facts (and 
feelings) necessarily affect the life of 
the Church. We are working hard on 
the development of new congregations 
and the growth of older ones, and 
equally hard on Stewardship 
education, and this is bringing 
encouraging results. But given the facts 
that we are a small Church to begin 
with, that limitations are being placed 
on growth and economic development 
in the State generally, and that we are 
afflicted with galloping inflation, the 
prospects of ever achieving total 
self-support seem very dim. And that 
is what we were forced to report to 
Coalition-14. 


ST. JUDE’S 


Speaking of new congregations, | 
celebrated the Feast of St. Simon and 
St. Jude on October 28 with St. Jude’s 
congregation at Eielson Air Force 
Base 30 miles east of Fairbanks. This 
was on a Friday evening, and the 
congregation had invited not only 
Mary and me but all of the clergy 
families in the area who had helped 
with services at St. Jude’s to a dinner 
party at the Officer’s Club afterwards. 


Capt. John Hanscom, the Bishop, and the 
Rev. Don Hart offer the first service of St. 
Jude’s. 
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This was their next-to-last service at 
the Base Chapel, for on Sunday, 
November 6, they were taking a great 
leap of faith in moving their services to 
Lord of Life Lutheran Church in 
North Pole, halfway between Eielson 
and Fairbanks. This group of Air 
Force people, none of them Alaskans, 
feel it is their mission to establish a 
permanent congregation that can serve 
the growing community of North Pole 
as well as the transient population at 
the Air Base. They have prepared the 
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way by canvassing much of the area 
and distributing announcements, 
making the arrangements with the 
Lutherans, all “without benefit of 
clergy’’! What a wonderfully 
encouraging thing it is to see such 
commitment and initiative! 


With John Hanscom, Kay and Shel- 
by Ellis of the Base have spearheaded 
this mission work. The two were active 
also in organizing Alaska’s first Cursillo. 


BOB JONES BECOMES | 
BISHOP OF WYOMING 


October 31 may have been 
Hallowe’en in most places, but in 
Casper, Wyoming, it was the day of 


the Consecration of Bob Jones as 
Bishop of Wyoming. Some 16 
Alaskans were able to gather there to 
be with the former rector of St. 
Christopher's, Anchorage, and his wife 
Judy, and two sons. | felt very badly 
that | was unable to share in this great 
occasion, but along with hundreds of 
others who had known and loved Bob 
during the 13 years he had served in 
Alaska, | had to be content to be there 
in prayer and thought only. He has a 
big job cut out for him, but Bob is a 
big man! 


BAPTISM 


On Sunday, the 30th, | had the 
pleasure of baptising my first 
grandchild at St. Matthew's, along 
with several other children. Victoria 


" -, 
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Gail, “Tori” and Joe 
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Katherine Cochran flew in from Ft. 
Yukon with her parents, Joe and Gail, 
and endured the cold water on her 
head without shrinking or shrieking! 
While she and her mother flew back to 
Ft. Yukon the next day, Joe remained 
in town where he has been trying to 


The Rt. Rev. Bob Jones 
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take his final exam and check flight in 
order to get his instrument rating, and 
waiting for the availability ot 
examiners and the weather to 
coincide. It was not until November 17 
that he finally took and passed the 
final obstacle. So Joe is now back in 
Ft. Yukon with his family, working as 
a bush pilot for the Arctic Circle 
Flying Service. In his spare time, if he 
has any, he will continue to fly for the 
diocese as well. 


SOUTH-CENTRAL DEANERY 

November brought a round of 
meetings and conferences: 
Stewardship, St. Christopher’s Search 
Committee, Commission on Ministry, 
and finally, the Southcentral Deanery. 
Held at Meier Lake Center, an 
enthusiastic group from eight 
congregations met and laid the 
foundations for some continuing work 
and planning together. The Deanery 
had met before only once, about five 
years ago, and at that time Hugh Hall 
of Kodiak was elected Dean. In the 
intervening years there seemed to be 
not enough incentive to meet again. 
But now that we are giving Deaneries a 
very important role in the planning 
and actual work of the Diocese, the 
people of Southcentral Alaska came 
together and took their place alongside 
of the three other Deaneries. Norman 
Elliott, Rector of All Saints’, 
Anchorage, was elected the new Dean, 
receiving gracefully the “mantle” 
passed on by the former Dean. Jim 
Cash was present, as he has been at the 
meetings of the other Deaneries, and 
had us all singing vigorously when we 
ended with the Eucharist on Sunday, 
the 13th. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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Norman Elliott examines “mantle” passed 
by Hugh Hall. 


New Southcentral Deanery officers: Marcie 
Trent, Sam Buzby, Norman Elliott, and 
George Beacom. 


Meier Lake Conference Center constructi 
manager Larry Spannagel showing a new 
cabin to Deanery members. 
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Episcopal Diocese of Alaska 


Bishop — David R. Cochran 
Office Manager — Helen Espe 


P.O. Box 441 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99707 
(907) 452-3040 


FORMER BISHOPS 


Peter T. Rowe John B. Bentley William J. Gordon, Jr. 
THE STANDING COMMITTEE COMMISSION ON MINISTRY 
Delores Churchill Jake Koonuk George Beacom 
Norman Elliott Lawrence Spannagel Jean Dementi, Chairman 
Sally Fairfield, Sec’y Dale Sarles, Vice President Margie Hulbert 
Ann Fisher Bessie Titus Keith Lawton 
Donald Hart, President Ann Parsons, Sec’y 
Elsie Pitka 
DIOCESAN MINISTRIES 
Education and Support of Ministry Diocesan Missioner 
David G. R. Keller, Network Coordinator Mark A. Boesser 
Bessie Titus, Network Associate es 
Archdoaton Diocesan He ae 
For the Southeast — Donald M. Bullock Malco 
Coordinator of Lilly Programs United Campus Ministry - Fairbanks 
Andrew H. Fairfield Charles Young 


CONGREGATIONS 
With names of clergy in charge. Where no name is given, the Church Committee is in charge. 


Allakaket St. John’s-in-the-W ilderness 

Anchorage All Saints’ Norman H. V. Elliott, rector 
St. Christopher's David Schmidt, rector-elect 
St. Mary’s Charles H, Eddy, rector 

Arctic Village Bishop Rowe Chapel 

Beaver St. Matthew’s Scott Fisher 

Chalkyitsik St. Timothy’s David Salmon 

Cordova St. George's 

Eagle St. Paul’s and St. John’s 

Fairbanks St. Matthew's Donald P. Hart, rector 

Fort Yukon St. Stephen’s John Phillips 

Grayling St. Paul’s 

Huslia Good Shepherd 

Juneau Holy Trinity John Larson, rector 

Kenai St. Francis-by-the-Sea 

Ketchikan St. John’s Donald M. Bullock, rector 

Kivalina Epiphany 

Kodiak St, James’-the-Fisherman Hugh F. Hall 

Kotzebue St. George’s-in-the-Arctic 

Minto St. Barnabas’ 

Nenana St. Mark’s 

North Pole St. Jude’s Jean Dementi 

Palmer St. Bartholomew's George C. Beacom 

Petersburg St. Andrew's 

Point Hope St. Thomas’ (Cont'd on inside of Back Cover) 


The design on the cover is the work of Eustace Paul Ziegler. It represents, in an Alaskan 
context, the wondrous events and great characters connected with the Birth of our Lord and 
his Epiphany. 


HOSTING A DIOCESAN CONVENTION 


We are a unique bunch, here in 
Sitka. Sitkans have a fierce pride in 
themselves and in their location, 
stemming perhaps from the time (in 
1906) when the territorial government 
shipped a couple of boxes to Juneau 
and called it the new capital. 

Now, Sitka is a boom town, ten 
thousand-odd people jamming a 
thirteen-mile stretch of shore facing 
Japan (after a leap over Kodiak, to be 
sure). And mixed with the leftover 
habit of defensive pride comes a new, 
expansive mood of sharing, a liberating 
wish to share what is good about our 
city. Now we look, not back to the 
time when Sitka was the “Paris of the 
Pacific,” the largest settlement on the 
west coast of North America, but we 
look instead to ourselves in the now, 
and in the future, and enjoy our 
burgeoning presence in the life of 
Alaska. 

But old habits die hard, and the 
wider vision of St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea’s 
delegates to the 1977 Diocesan 
Convention in Fort Yukon (before MY 
time) surprised no one more than 


By the Rev. Bruce Bayne 


ST. PETER’S-BY-THE-SEA 


themselves and their colleagues back 
home. They offered Sitka for the next 
convention — not really to show Sitka 
off, so much as to show the Diocese 
off to Sitkans! The Anglican example 
of being partners-in-mission applies 
not only to far-distant provinces, but 
all the more to our own far-distant 
communities of faith here in Alaska — 
representative as they are of three 
distinct native-American cultures, not 
to mention at least two 
widely-divergent white-American 
styles, those of the Southeast and 
those of “the North.” 

So the Diocese accepted our offer 
(a pledge of faith, considering the 
logistics of moving so many people so 
far) and we began, fledgling rector 
and nervous (unnerved?) community, 
to plan for the day the delegates were 
to arrive. This was its own particular 
worry since we had booked the 
Centennial Building (our grand new 
Convention Center) to begin using it 
the day after the delegates actually 
arrived! , 

We painted and plastered and 


varnished and sewed and patched, to 
make the See House* a happy center 
for Convention activities. We prepared 
to house at least forty-thousand 
people of a variety of sexes and 
marital conditions, since the 
delegation for an Alaskan Convention 
is often determined when the delegates 
step off the airplanes — or so we were 
warned, and so it turned out to be. We 
ignored the call to trust in the Lord, 
spending months wringing our hands 
and avoiding saying that the end of 
March is notoriously the season when 
North America’s nastiest weather 
systems do their out-of-town tryouts 
over us. Our preparation afforded this 
community the chance to come 
together, paint-stained arm to aching 
shoulder, and join in a vision of — 
what? 

The breadth of vision of our Fort 
Yukon delegates came richly to life as 
the people of St. Peter’s learned, 
through the Convention weekend, 
what all the tough work really had 
been for. Before our hosting duties, 
the glimpses of the wider Church had 
been limited to the few of us who had 
been a part of committee or 
commission, those few who had 
achieved an idea of the Lord’s work in 
Alaska and the world outside which 
transcended and informed our life 
together in Sitka, at St. Peter’s. But 
now we can never be the same. Our 
congregation’s memories of 
Convention in Sitka are not so much 


*The graceful building which Bishop 
Rowe designed and built as his home 
at the beginning of his ministry when 
Sitka was the See City of the new 
missionary district — now used for 
Church offices and the home for a 
separate Day-Care facility. 


(Photo courtesy Stephen Lay) 
Convention Chairman John Standerwyck 

the “fond memories” of old camp 
songs; rather, they are sustaining and 
enlarging memories which have altered 
our perceptions. No more is anyone a 
member of St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea 
alone. Now, proudly, we are members 
of a greater, richer body we all have 
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seen and touched and shared with. 
Now when we pray each Sunday for 
another congregation in the diocese we 
know individuals and the issues which 
involve them. Now when a student 
comes from the Interior to the Mt. 
Edgecumbe, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
school here, we know and _ sense, 
better, more fully, the community out 
of which that person comes. Now 
when we sing a song, we know and 
remember the people from elsewhere 
in the Diocese who made it come alive 
for us, singing it out of their needs, 


Aik 


Cook Supreme 


and from their different beings during 
Convention. Now when we hear of our 
Anglican neighbors, we have shared 
with Bishop Hambidge from Prince 
Rupert, and pray with him and his 
work as much as for the same. Now 


(Photo courtesy James Dementi) 
Arch-Angel Dancers of Sitka perform for us. 
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(Photo courtesy Stephen Lay) 
Bishop Hambidge 


the work we proudly pursued, 
assembling some artifacts and 
possessions of Bishop Rowe’s, come 
alive, not only in his history in this 
place, but more in the fruit of his 
work begun in other communities in 
this immense diocese. Now when we 
read budget figures for the diocese and 
its program, we see beyond the figures 
to their fruits in people and events we 
had only vaguely perceived before. 

St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea will never be 
the same for the experiences of 
hosting the Convention. Would we do 
it again? Not soon, but not because 
we'd like to avoid the work. Instead, it 
meant so much to this parish that we 
think other communities should be 
able to have a similar experience. Well, 
perhaps the work and planning does 
have something to do with it. At any 


Episcopalians waiting to board plane North. 


rate, everyone connected with the 
experience had a great (and long) sleep 
the night it was over. And I'll never 
forget the Convention organizers 
standing by the airport terminal that 
Monday afternoon, willing that 
airplane into the air. 


THE WIDOW’S MITE 


What have Episcopalians in Alaska 
been doing in answer to the Presiding 
Bishop’s plea for aid to Ugandan 
refugees? Our responses have been as 
varied as our geography. 

The Presiding Bishop’s committee 
in Alaska is aware of several including: 
the tithing of all bake-sale money 
raised by Point Hopers — which sends 
the Tigara Bells (singing group) off on 
their evangelistic trips. Since there are 
over forty singers and air fare is high in 
Alaska, that means a goodly sum! 
Beaver has been raising money to help 
one Ugandan priest buy a motor bike. 
Arctic Village sent in its entire Easter 
offering of over $60, and Shageluk, 
equally tiny Indian village, sent in $50. 
Kivalina, Eskimo community on the 


Arctic Ocean gave $25 as a 
congregation, and two youthful 
members sent $20 each, with 


apologetic notes that it was not more 
“to help our Christian brothers and 
sisters who are cold and hungry.” 
Larger parishes in Anchorage, Sitka 
and Juneau have been working out 
their own methods of giving, and with 
the arrival of materials including 
hundreds of ‘‘Love Boxes’ from the 
national office, these will continue. 
St. Jude’s, a new congregation meeting 
in the Lord of Life Lutheran Church 
in North Pole gave a total week’s 
collection of $79.25. 

Out of an offer of a “widow's 


mite’ a real miracle took place at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Fairbanks. St. 
Matthew's is a modest sized log 
church, one of Alaska Interior’s oldest. 
It was rebuilt after a fire, and a flood 
over eleven years ago damaged the 
basement of the parish house so that it 
is now unusable, and weakened the 
whole structure so that the Fire 
Department allows only partial use of 
the building. The congregation is 
composed of Eskimo, Indian, white 
and black families. Every Sunday there 
are visitors from the villages, in for 
medical help, meetings, or visits with 
relatives. There is good singing, 
preaching, sincere worship and 
fellowship under the Rev. Donald 
Hart’s leadership. But meeting the 
budget is always hard going. 


Refugee Relief 


At a meeting of the Outreach 
Committee early in May, members 
somberly regarded the plea from the 
Presiding Bishop to put forth special 
effort to aid Ugandan refugees. A 
Ugandan bishop had been murdered; 
Christians were suspected of criticizing 
certain government actions. They were 
subject to search any hour of day or 
night. Without cause they were jailed 
and executed. As in the early days of 
the Church, the people were gathered 
into the coliseum to watch the deaths 
of friends — as an example of what 
happens to those who speak out. By 
tens of thousands they were escaping 
over the borders where they became 
too many for host countries to house 
and feed. 

They needed all the help they 
could get — but so did the Diocese of 
Alaska, unsuccessfully struggling to 
meet expenses in the midst of 


inflation; and so did St. Matthew’s, 
deep in plans to shore up a decrepit 
parish house, and add more space for 
Sunday School and other programs. 

A committee member sighed 
disconsolately. “If each of us had a 
million dollars to give, that wouldn’t 
make a dent in the world hunger 
needs.” There was a nodding of heads 
in agreement. 


Eva Moffitt 
“Well...” It was Eva Moffitt who 
had been listening shyly. Her native 
tongue was not English and she was 
cautious with her words. “| know | 
can’t give money. When | save up a 
little income my family needs it — 


but | make mittens. I'll give you 
mittens and you sell them. Then you 
send the money to help hungry 
people.” That afternoon eight pairs of 
mittens, knit in the tight, square stitch 
unique to Indian knitters, were 
transferred from Eva’s apartment to 
the chairman’s house. That set the ball 
rolling. 

“Let's have a Tithe-Your-Talent 
Fair. If all of us give one bit of 
something we like to make...” “Or 
we can do things for others right in 
our homes and charge a price: give a 
party, wash a car, babysit, dig a 
garden...” “‘It is already awfully 
close to the deadline set by Bishop 


Allin, only three more weeks in May. 
One Sunday is Confirmation, and the 
last one is Memorial Day weekend. 
That leaves no choice. May 21st.” 


Tithe- Your- Talent Fair 


The first talents appeared in posters 
placed strategically throughout the 
Parish House. A talent for “bugging” 
the rector to make announcements in 
church and print them in the bulletin 
came in handy. One small notice was 
printed in the Saturday night 
Fairbanks Daily News-Miner — and 
Sunday morning arrived. 

Three young people had trimmed 
the Parish House with streamers and 
covered the tables with colorful sheets. 
A few contributions had trickled in 
and were placed beside Eva’s mittens 
and some of her bead work. It was 
10:45 a.m. No matter. Two home 
parties and three outright 
contributions had already produced 
$150. The children, meeting for 


Church school in a tighter-than-usual 
circle inside the tables, had donated 
their morning offering of almost $7.00 
to the cause. The kitchen counter 
burgeoned with sandwiches, fruit and 
cookies to be bought at a small fee. 
Then it 


happened. Quietly, 


Talents on Display 


members of the congregation dropped 
by on their way to church, leaving 
their gifts on the tables. So many and 
so varied were they that it took six 
people an hour to arrange and price 
them all. Just in time, the big sign 
advertising the Youth Group’s ‘Car 
Wash” was slung about the neck of a 
willing victim. 


Jim and David 
Hall and 
onlooker. 
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Frank Sikes 
with bagpipes. 


Church was over. The door 
between church and parish house flew 
open and the room was filled with 
people. Jim and David Hall took turns 
calling out attractions. Most of what 
they said was drowned out by the 
happy roar of voices. 

Suddenly came the compelling wail 
of a bag-pipe. From a corner appeared 
an arresting figure in a red tartan, his 
tam on his head and spats on his feet. 
He ducked and bowed about the room 


in a dignified dance to his own music. 
His name was Frank Sikes and his 
Opening number was “Frank Sikes 
Crossing the Chena (River).” 
‘‘Amazing Grace’’ followed, 
awe-inspiring indeed, on the bag-pipes. 

In quick succession came Tommy 
Hart’s piano offering plus a duet with 
his mother, Betty; a violin-piano duo 
by two young Brice sisters followed by 
self-accompanied songs by another 
young Brice. Yet another was polish- 
ing cars outside with the Youth Group. 


The sandwiches disappeared. The 
singer was joined by others who 
drifted by and drifted off again. 
Talents and plants were carried away. 
Eva’s ‘‘mite’”’ of mittens had set off the 
bag-pipes, a violin, piano, an offer of 
plane rides, the giving of luncheon 
parties, a car wash, and a dress-making 
service. It sparked the creation of a 
new painting, some crewel work, 
knitting, crocheting, embroidery, 
ceramics, glass artistry and a display 
table of new aprons. It gathered 
sandwich and cookie makers together 
to feed a hungry multitude, set up a 
gardener with her shovel, and was 
responsible for such delectables as an 
angel food cake of towering 
proportions and a masterpiece of 
devil's food baked and frosted to 
perfection by a young soldier from Ft. 
Wainwright. 


The result: over $600 for Ugandan 
refugees, an interval of warm 
fellowship — and as it ended, a big bag 
full of new mittens, quietly thrust into 
the Bishop’s car “‘so he can take them 
to sell on his trips up in the Arctic 
where everybody needs mittens — he 
can sell them and make money for the 
Diocese.”’ 
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At 1:00 a.m. on March st, | left 
for Tempe, Arizona, for the annual 
meeting of Coalition 14. There were 
barely 50 people aboard the 747, so 
there was plenty of room to stretch 
out on adjacent seats and try to sleep. 
But there’s not much sleep time left 
out of the three hours to Seattle 
between all of the announcements on 
take-off, and snacks, and 
announcements before arrival. We let 
down cautiously into the fog at 
Seattle, only to zoom up again and be 
told by the pilot that the airport had 
just been closed off and we had to 
proceed to Portland! Thus began a 
long and frustrating day of trying to 
get to Phoenix. The Seattle weather 
delayed all of the flights heading 
south, and | finally ended up being 
shuttled over to Boise, Idaho, and then 
thence to Las Vegas, Nevada. The 
flight | had hoped to get out of Las 
Vegas was full, so | ended by spending 
five weary hours in the airport, trying 
to catch a few remnants of sleep 
amidst the jangle of the slot machines. 


John and Sandi Four Bear 
It was after seven when | arrived in 
Phoenix, where the smiling faces of 


John and Sandi Four Bear were a 
welcome sight. Also, to my delight, 
was the smiling face of Wilbur Bears 


Heart! Wilbur worked as my associate 
on the Dakota Leadership Program 
when | served in the Dakotas, and it 
was great to see him again. He was just 
returning home from a meeting that 
my delays caused me to miss entirely; 
a meeting of the National Committee 
on Indian Work, which had been 
scheduled to precede that of C-14. 
After a late dinner at a Chinese 
restaurant with the Four Bears, my 
room and bed at Cook School received 
my weary bones. 

C-14 had wisely chosen to meet at 
Cook Christian Training School, for it 
provides excellent facilities for such a 
gathering at a modest cost. An 
added bonus for me was that it 
provided an opportunity to meet with 
our families from Alaska who are 
attending Cook School. In addition to 
the Four Bears are Wilson and Eleanor 
Sam from Huslia, with their six 
children, and Norman Nauska of 
Wrangell, with his son, Jim. | was able 
to take the families out to dinner on 
successive evenings and talk with them 
about their work and plans. Lynne 
Davenport, who had worked for a 
number of years for the church in 
Alaska, and most recently on the staff 
of Network, was also there, now on 
the staff of Cook School. It was great 
to see her again. 


C-14 provides opportunities to see 
other old friends. Tom Tull, a former 
Alaska Church Army worker and now 
director of the National Institute for 
Lay Training, was there at the 
beginning of the meeting; as were 
Chuck Wilson, whom we_ have 
frequently used as a consultant in 


: 


Coalition 14 at Work 


Alaska, and Bishop Elliott Sorge, the 
new field officer for the Development 
of Ministry on our national church 
staff. The delegation from South 
Dakota, in addition to Bishop Walter 
Jones, included Lyle Noisy Hawk 
(who brought along his wife, Mary, 
and three children, and who was one 
of the men | prepared for the 
priesthood through the Dakota 
Leadership Program); Ron Campbell, 
another Dakota priest; and George 
Harris, who succeeded me as director 
of the Dakota Leadership Program. 
Talk about Old Home Week! 


But the annual meeting of C-14 has 
weightier purposes than providing a 
meeting place for old friends. We had 
three very solid days of work, 
carefully examining each other’s 
programs and budgets and preparing a 
final asking of financial support for 
the Coalition from the national 
Church, plus many other matters of 
mutual concern. After eight years of 
significant accomplishment, and the 
establishment of a model for a 
responsible handling of program and 
budget which has influenced the entire 
Church, it was felt that we needed to 
expand our horizons. During the next 
months Chuck Wilson and Dick Gary 


(an Executive Council staff person 
who meets with the Coalition) will 
help us move into some new areas, 
using several pilot dioceses from the 
Coalition. Becky Snow, our lay 
delegate from Alaska, was very much 
in the thick of things as usual, and 
continues to serve on the Executive 
Committee. She was accompanied by 
her five-week-old son, Nathaniel, who 
turned out to be a model observer: 
attentive, and only rarely calling 
attention to himself! He acquired a 
large number of substitute 
grandparents during the course of the 
meeting. 
The Unexpected 

One final note: One doesn’t expect 
to run into floods in the Southwest, 
but we just happened to come to 
Tempe during a week of serious 
flooding. Several delegates missed the 
first day and a half as they could not 
get across the city, and one night we 
had to prepare for a_ possible 
evacuation of the whole Cook School 
campus. Fortunately, that never 
materialized. On Sunday morning, the 
5th, after the meetings were over, | 
preached at St. Barnabas-on-the-Desert 
in Scottsdale. | am not used to such a 
large and impressive church, but | 


thought | was doing all right until near 
the end of my sermon when large 
numbers of people began to get up and 
leave. | was relieved to find out 
afterwards that another torrential rain 
had developed and many people 
weren't sure they could make it home. 
As it was, | barely made it to the 
airport, where Becky, Nathaniel, and | 
were glad to climb aboard a plane 
headed north. The next morning in 
Seattle | had a productive conference 
with Dr. A. G. Fjellman, president of 
the Northwest Synod of the Lutheran 
Church of America, whose jurisdiction 
includes Alaska. We had a number of 
common concerns and work that it 
was good to be able to talk over in 
person. On route to the airport, | 
stopped to see Ed Littlefield of Sitka, 
who was undergoing radiation 
treatment at the public health 
hospital. Ed, a former member of our 
Standing Committee, and 
Indian/Eskimo Committee, seemed to 
have taken over the management of his 
ward, and had everything running 
smoothly! | left encouraged, knowing 
that a little thing like cancer wasn’t 
going to get him down! 


Arriving home that Monday 
afternoon, | had only a few days to 
catch up on office work before taking 
off again. Among other things, | met 
with the Property Committee, which 
was considering a new bid by the 
Church Insurance Company to bring 
all of our mission properties up to an 
adequate coverage for fire, but at a 
cost that was simply prohibitive. The 


committee (which includes an 
insurance man) ended by 
recommending we go into a self 


insurance plan, at least for the 
properties in rural areas and villages, 


and that seemed to make good sense. 
Meetings 

A full weekend at Meier Lake 
Conference Center began on Thursday 
with a Commission on Ministry 
meeting that evening and all of the 
next day. The Standing Committee 
joined us for supper on Friday, and 
began their meeting that evening. 
Saturday was set apart for an all-day 
conference on Human Sexuality which 
had been planned by both groups. Its 
purpose was primarily to inform 
members of both committees, who 
had been doing some previous study 
on this subject, so that they will be in 
a position to make responsible 
decisions when particular situations 
arise. The ordination of practicing 
homosexuals is one of the issues that 
the whole Church will have to be 
concerned about at our next General 
Convention, and in addition to setting 
up a special commission to study the 
complicated issues involved, the 
Church at large has been asked to give 
this serious attention. We were guided 
in our discussions by some very able 
resource persons, including members 
of the gay community, whom 
President Chuck Eddie of the Standing 
Committee had arranged for. It proved 
to be a helpful session from which all 
of us learned. The Standing 
Committee continued its meetings 


Saturday evening and ended on 
Sunday with a presentation by our 
diocesan Planning Commission, with 
Becky Snow as chairman and Chuck 
Wilson as consultant. This commission 
is charged with helping us set some 
goals for the future, and is beginning 
to come up with some very useful 
material. We agreed that some of their 
suggestions be used as topics of 


discussion during the forthcoming 
Diocesan Convention. 


Inupiat University 


Home again Sunday night, March 
12, this time for a period of nearly 
two weeks! One event of note during 
this period was a visit from Ross 
Dixon, newly-appointed president of 
the Inupiat University of the Arctic in 
Barrow. This institution was 
established by the North Slope 
Regional Native Corporation several 
years ago with great fanfare and high 
hopes for the development of a truly 
indigenous educational system for the 
Eskimo people. However, it has been 
dogged with serious administrative and 
financial problems from the beginning, 
and almost went under. Mr. Dixon isa 
brave man to take it on! But it is a 
project of great promise, and one in 
which we, as a Church, have some real 
concerns, Centered on the principle of 
village-based education, it offers 
possibilities of cooperation with our 
training programs which could be 
mutually helpful. Dixon is an 
Episcopalian, and one of his concerns 
was the representation of the 
Episcopal Church in Barrow. | had to 
explain to him that by a long standing 
“comity” agreement, Barrow was 
Presbyterian country, and that our 
small group of Episcopalians was 
encouraged to take part in the large 
and active Presbyterian church, with a 
monthly Episcopal service led by a lay 
reader and an occasional visit from an 
Episcopal priest. 


Easter 


On Good Friday, Mary and | set 
out to drive to Palmer, to spend Easter 
weekend at St. Bartholomew’s, and 
with our new congregation in Wasilla. 
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On Saturday, among other things, we 
visited in the Palmer Pioneer Home, 
which is surely one of the most 
beautifully and comtortably arranged 
facilities for older people we have ever 
seen! That evening we celebrated the 
great Easter Vigil with the people of 
St. Bartholomew’s, which included the 
confirmation of one young lady, 
Penelope Roberts. What a moving and 
dramatic service the Vigil is, as it is 
given in the proposed Prayer Book, 
with its rehearsal of the mighty acts of 
God from Creation right on up to the 
Resurrection. 


i 


Easter Morning 


In spite of the early date of Easter, 
which meant pretty raw and cold 
weather, the people of St. 
Bartholomew’s had planned an Easter 
sunrise service. We gathered outside 
the church, cheerful though chilly, as 
we greeted the risen Lord with a 
celebration of the Eucharist. A good 


hot breakfast followed and then the 
main Easter service at 11:00. 

After lunch with Father George and 
Bunty Beacom, we drove over to the 
Meier Lake Conference Center, where 
the congregation had planned to have 
its Easter service. They were joined by 
a number of people from St. Mary’s in 
Anchorage, family and friends of 
Katharine Mace, who was to be 
confirmed while home from school in 
England for a visit with her parents. 


The Rev. Chuck Eddy, Mrs. Mace, Katharine, 
The Bishop and Mr. Mace. 


The congregation sat facing the large 
windows of the conference center, 
looking out across the frozen lake to 
the snow-covered mountains, a 
beautiful setting for this Easter 
celebration, This was followed by a 
potluck supper, and | then talked 
informally with those who could stay 
about our plans for attending the 
Lambeth Conference this summer, and 
other questions relating to the diocese. 
We spent the night with Father Mark 
and Mildred Boesser, in their home 
there at Meier Lake. 

The next morning we drove back to 
Fairbanks, and it was a sparkling day. 
Mt. McKinley and the other mountain 
ranges were as clear and beautiful as 
we have ever seen them, and our stops 
were frequent to take pictures. We 
were struck again with the rightness of 
the move to change the name of North 
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America’s tallest mountain back to the 
name by which most native people in 
Alaska had always known it — Denali, 
“The Great One.’ That move has 
bogged down in the House of 
Representatives by a congressman 
from Ohio who does not want to see 
one of his state’s “favorite sons’ 
down-graded. But | suspect that 
President McKinley, if he had the 
chance, would be big enough to step 
down in favor of ‘the Great One.” 


Diocesan Convention 


The remainder of the week was 
spent in preparation for our diocesan 
Convention, which began Friday 
evening, March 31st, in Sitka. 
Elsewhere in this issue is an article by 
Bruce Bayne, telling how the 
Convention seemed from the point of 
view of the host parish. From the 
poirt of view of the rest of us who 
attended it, it was a great success, 
thanks to the work of our hosts and of 
all those who had a share in the 
preparation of the business and other 
events. Though it may have seemed to 
the host parish that there were 
“forty-thousand”’ of us who descended 
upon Sitka, there were, in fact, about 
eighty-five, and that was a pretty good 
representation. One innovation, well 
received (which | had borrowed from 
my years in North Dakota), was to 
divide the delegates into nine groups 
for house communions on Saturday 
morning. Discussion of issues posed by 
the diocesan Planning Commission 
followed with rolls and coffee. Surely 
the high point of the convention was 
the sermon by the Right Reverend 
Douglas Hambidge, Bishop of our 
neighboring Canadian Diocese of 
Caledonia, at the Convention 
Eucharist. He spoke to us about the 


ministry to which God calls each of us 
in a way that | think none of us will 
forget. Probably the low point (as 
might be expected) was our discussion 
on Saturday evening of the budget. 
But the Sunday morning service with 
Bishop Hambidge’s sermon and the 
music prepared jointly by Hedi 
Langenfeldt, the organist at St. Peter’s, 
and Jim Cash, our music consultant, 
carried us through to the conclusion 
on Monday noon on a level of real 


(Photo courtesy Stephen Lay) 
Teaching Session — Jim Cash 


grace and spirit. One action taken 
which we hope will have an effect 
beyond our diocese was our election, 
concerned deputies to General 
Convention. We voluntarily reduced 
the number elected to three laypersons 
and three clergy instead of the four in 
each order allowed by Canon. At the 
same time, we passed a resolution 
addressed to our fellow member 
dioceses of Coalition-14, calling on 
them to join with us in studying a 
reduction in number of convention 
deputies. It is our conviction that the 
size of General Convention, which 
now has a House of Deputies 
numbering 900, makes it far too costly 
and unwieldly a body to conduct the 
Church’s business. 


Each day of convention the 
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(Photo courtesy Jim Dementi) 


Delegates Irma Honeycutt, Don and Betty 
Hart. 


(Photo courtesy Stephen Lay) 


Becky and Nathanael 


Sear 


Jake Koonuk during a break. 


(Photo courtesy Sarah Bayne) 
Louise Paul from Eagle. 


weather was progressively better, and 
when we left on Monday, the sun was 
out and the mountains and the sea 
sparkled in all of their Sitka glory! It 
was a tired but happy group of 
delegates who boarded the planes on 


Monday afternoon. 
* * 


While Mary and the other delegates 
from the north went on to Fairbanks 
and beyond, | stopped off in 
Anchorage to meet that Monday 
evening with the people of St. 
Christopher’s. Their search for a new 
rector has been a long and painstaking 
One, and some were getting 
discouraged. | was glad to be able to 
meet with them at a parish supper and 
give them the encouragement (which | 
really feel confident about) that the 
time and care they have put into the 
process will eventually serve them 
well. It is hard for any congregation, 
even an active one with all kinds of 
leadership such as St. Christopher's 
has, to be without the leadership of a 
rector for long. 

Beaver 

The next weekend Mary and | had 
the pleasure of having Andy Fairfield 
fly us to Beaver for a visit not only 
with the congregation of St. 


* 
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(Photo courtesy Sarah Bayne) 
Visitor Mary Fairfield 


Matthew’s, with Father Scott and Ann 
Fisher and their family, but also with 
our son, Tom. While spring is still a 
long way off from Beaver in early 


April — solid ice in the river and lots 


7” a i 


Dede Pitka with her grandmother, the Bis- 
hop and Scott Fisher. 

of snow on the ground— _ the 
lengthening days and bright sunshine 
are beginning to have their effect! It 
was bright inside the church Sunday as 
well as outside. In the midst of the 
colorful decorations put up for the 
Easter season, it was difficult to be 
anything but cheerful! Dede Pitka was 
confirmed, we celebrated the 
Eucharist, and then had a surprise 
birthday celebration for me at the 
mission house afterwards. We were 


joined by son Joe and his wife, Gail, 
who flew in from Ft. Yukon, and who 
then flew us back there so that we 
could have a visit with them and with 
our new grandchild. Mary spent the 
night in Ft. Yukon, while | flew back 
home via Air North. 


Cursillo 

The next weekend, April 
13th-16th, was Cursillo No. 2 for 
Alaska, at Meier Lake. The small group 
in the Anchorage area who had 
participated in the first Cursillo 
formed the team under the able 
leadership of Jim and Lynn Burns, 
Mary and | attended as helpers, and it 
was good to see how enthusiastically 
the new Cursillistas were responding! | 
think the Cursillo movement is off to a 
good start in our diocese, along with 
Marriage Encounters, and that bodes 
well for the development of more and 
more enthusiastic church leadership. 


—* 
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Jim and Lynn Burns 


Back in Fairbanks, the next few 
days were spent in some very intensive 
meetings with those who had 
participated in the leadership of the 
project we call ‘Lilly No. 1.” This first 
of two programs which has been 
funded by the Lilly Endowment is 
designed to help us find what native 
people in Alaska, both Indian and 
Eskimo, believe to be the qualities of 


leadership they look for among their 
own church leaders and therefore how 
such leadership can be selected and 
trained. | attempted to describe the 
process by which we gathered this 
information in the last issue of the 
Churchman. At this meeting our 
consultant, Gary Kush from Cook 
School, went through the findings 
which he had been collating in some 
detail. While more needs to be done 
before the final report is submitted to 
the Commission on Ministry, it looks 
like it will have been a worthwhile 
project. 
Southeast 


On Friday, April 21st, | took the 
early flight to Anchorage for an all-day 
meeting with the Alaska Christian 
Conference. The next day | was off on 
my spring visitation to the churches in 
Southeastern Alaska. The first was 
Wrangell for the weekend, where | was 
joined by Archdeacon Don Bullock 
from Ketchikan. Ned Calm, who has 
served as priest in charge for St. 
Phillip’s for the past ten years while 
teaching in the high school, is leaving 
in the fall with his family to do 
graduate work. Since there is also the 
need for a priest in Petersburg, this has 
opened up the possibility of trying to 
find a priest who might divide his time 
between the two communities, as was 
done in earlier years. We conducted a 
survey earlier this winter in the two 
congregations, and both were receptive 
to the idea of sharing a priest. A chief 
purpose of this visit was to meet with 
both congregations, thoroughly discuss 
the pros and cons of that arrangement, 
and to see if enough financial support 
can be found in both churches to 
make it possible, with some small 
support from the diocese. The 


communities are about the same size, 
are only about 40 miles apart and are 
connected by ferry service as well as 
by air. But it would put a strain on 
any priést to try to divide his time 
between the two communities, and 
this would almost seem to rule out 
someone with a family. However, this 
visit with the Archdeacon to both 
congregations does seem to indicate 
this is the way to go. | agreed to begin 
the search process for a priest as soon 
as | got home. Both congregations 
need to be challenged, and | think 
they will respond positively if the right 
person can be found. 
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The Bishop and The Rev. Don Bullock with 
the confirmation class in Ketchikan. 


In between the visits to Wrangell 
and Petersburg, | spent two very busy 
days in Ketchikan, meeting with the 
Vestry and a Bible Study group, 
visiting several older people, and 
confirming eight and receiving one at 
an evening service at St. John’s. | spent 
two nights with Don and Evy Bullock 
in the new home that they have built 
and which was made possible when the 
church decided to sell the old rectory 
and provide a housing allowance for 
their rector instead. It is a handsome 
and comfortable house, and | am 
delighted — as they are — that this has 
been possible. | also rejoiced with Don 
on the greatly increased giving of the 
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parish, which shows the effects of 
some very careful and thorough 


stewardship education that he has 
been conducting. 
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The Rev. Bruce Bayne with his class in Sitka. 

| had scheduled just one day in 
Sitka, since | had only recently been 
there for a Diocesan Convention. It 
turned out to be a very busy 24 hours. 
The schedule included a_ vestry 
meeting and services at which seven 
were confirmed and one received. 
What none of us expected was the 
tragic death of a young Eskimo from 
Kivalina, who was a_ student at 
Sheldon-Jackson College in Sitka. Just 
before | arrived, Roger Adams had 
been playing basketball when an 
aneurism in his brain burst, killing 
him. His parents were there before me, 
and knowing them, | was able to be of 
some help to Bruce Bayne in 
ministering to them, to his two 
brothers who were there at the college 
also, and to his many shocked and 
grieving friends. In our first year in 
Alaska, Mary and | spent several days 
immediately following Christmas in 
Kivalina, and we both have very vivid 
memories of young Roger as he 
assumed the responsibility of looking 
after all of the younger children during 
those evenings of continued festivities. 
The love and grace that we first saw in 
him then was apparently felt by all 


who knew him, and the whole college 
as well as others in the community 
turned out for the memorial service | 
was asked to lead on the next 
afternoon. | had talked to Roger just a 
few weeks earlier during our 
Convention in Sitka. | asked him then 
what he planned to do after 
graduation, and his response was: “I 
don't know exactly, except that | will 
be serving the Lord.” That serving of 
the Lord continues, | am sure, as 
Roger “goes from strength to strength 
in his life of perfect service.”’ 


Bruce had made an appointment 
for me with Bishop Gregory, head of 
the Russian Orthodox Church in 
Alaska, whose cathedral is in Sitka. 
Even though it was Russian Easter 
Eve, and Bishop Gregory was fasting, 
he received us most cordially, had his 
housekeeper ply us with Easter 
delicacies, and we had a very pleasant 
talk. 


Juneau 


Proceeding on to Juneau on 
Saturday afternoon, the 29th, | was 
met by John and Ellen Larson, looking 
tired but happy from a day of 
mountain climbing. There was a parish 
potluck that evening, with an 
Opportunity for me to speak 
informally and answer questions. 
Staying at the rectory gave me an 
Opportunity to get acquainted for the 
first time with John and Ellen, and 
their two young boys. On Sunday 
morning we had a great service, which 
included a baptism, two 
confirmations, and the installation of 
John as rector. It was also the occasion 
to say farewell to Jack Hayes, an 
admiral in the Coast Guard who had 
been stationed in Juneau for the past 
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those con- 


John and the Bishop stand with 
firmed and received in Juneau. 


several years. He and his wife gave 
strong leadership to Holy Trinity, and 
Jack, as Senior Warden, was 
tremendously helpful during the 
period between rectors. His skills are 
apparently recognized by his 
colleagues as well, for he goes to 
Washington as Commandant of the 
entire Coast Guard! 


Sunday afternoon was given over to 
visiting various people in Juneau and 
out in the Valley, and then the vestry 
and their spouses gathered for supper 
at the rectory and a vestry meeting. 

Monday morning, May 1st, we were 
up early, for there was still much to be 
talked over with John before taking 
the morning flight back home. Having 
a two-hour wait in the Anchorage 
airport, | had made arrangements to 
meet Mark Boesser for lunch. This 
gave us an opportunity to talk over 
many things, including Mark’s work as 
diocesan missioner, and the progress of 
his young congregation in Wasilla. 
Mark is also giving some time to the 
program at Meier Lake Conference 
Center while he and Mildred live in the 
director’s home. This is a tremendous 
help to the Conference Center 
Committee as we move into a first 
summer of full operation for the 
Center. | arrived back in Fairbanks 


that afternoon, where it was good to 
be home again, and where spring, if 
not summer, had suddenly arrived! 


Martha Bateman Cooper 


On Ascension Day, May 4th, we 
rejoiced long-distance with Martha 
Bateman-Cooper on her ordination as 
a deacon in New Haven, Connecticut. 
Martha became a candidate from this 
diocese when she served an intern year 
in Petersburg, (and married David 
Cooper, the local Presbyterian pastor). 
Martha has just graduated from Yale 
Divinity School, but David's and her 
plan to return to Petersburg did not 
materialize when he decided to resign 
from his pastorate there. So | asked 
Bishop Porteus of the Diocese of 
Connecticut to ordain Martha for us, 
and she and David will remain there, 
Martha working as Assistant Chaplain 
at Yale Medical School while David 
works for his doctorate. 


* * * 


On May 10th, Andy Fairfield and | 
took a quick flight up to Venetie and 
Arctic Village to meet with the clergy 
and Church Committees in those 
communities, and to make 
arrangements for some _ volunteer 
workers this summer. John and Sandi 
Four Bear, with their daughters, will 
be returning from Cook School in 
June, and they will spend a month in 
each of those two villages, helping put 
on Vacation Bible Schools, and doing 
some teaching and pastoral work. This 
will be good experience for them, and 
a real help to those two congregations. 
Our other students at Cook School 
will be similarly helpful to the diocese. 
Wilson Sam and his family will return 
to their home in Huslia, where he will 
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lead another trip up the Koyukuk 
River to sing and witness at the fish 
camps and villages along the way. We 
plan to have Norman Nauska come to 
Fairbanks where he will be very 
helpful in pastoral work in the hospital 
and in the nursing homes. We have a 
heavy investment in the continued 
training of these three families, for 
they represent strong leadership for 
the diocese in the near future. 


St. Matthew’s 


Pentecost Weekend, May 13th and 
14th, meant double events to celebrate 
in the Fairbanks area. This is the time 
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St. Matthew’s Confirmation Class 


of my annual spring visitation to St. 
Matthew's, with a vestry meeting, a 
potluck and an opportunity to talk 
informally with the congregation, and 
the privilege of celebrating at both 
Whit-Sunday services, which included 
baptisms and confirmations. 


St. Jude’s, North Pole 


On Sunday afternoon, | installed 
Jean Dementi as priest and pastor of 
St. Jude’s in North Pole. Jean was the 
first woman to be ordained deacon in 
Alaska after long years of service as a 
nurse evangelist, and as the 
minister-in-charge of our three 
congregations on the Lower Yukon. In 
January of 1977 she became the first 


woman to be ordained priest in friends and admirers as well as 
Alaska. members of the congregation. Among 
the clergy in attendance were two 
Roman Catholic priests, there to 
welcome Jean warmly as_ their 
colleague. No one is more amazed than 
Jean herself to find these things 
happening to a missionary nurse who 
came to Alaska some 27 years ago! 


As we reported in the last issue of 
the Churchman, the new congregation 
of St. Jude’s called Jean this winter to 
become their first priest. Jean and her 
husband Jim left their home in 
Shageluk, on the Lower Yukon, in 
April, as they wanted to be sure to get 
out before spring break-up. Once the 
ice starts to melt it can be weeks 
before a plane can land. They have 
been staying in our house until the 
home which the diocese is purchasing 
for them in North Pole is ready, They 
will be joined by their daughter Beth 
after she graduates from High School 
in Anchorage. 
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Twin confirmands Robert and Paul McGill. 
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(Photo. courtesy David Keller) Changes, changes! When a diocesan 
Ppcere eee installation as Priest- family is as small as ours is, changes in 
; ; personnel loom very large in our 
In addition to her work with the common life. Here are the goings and 
new congregation, Jean will be comings not noted elsewhere in this 
working several days a week for the issue. 
diocese. Among other things, she will Keith Lawton came back to Alaska 
be editor of Epiphany, our diocesan two years ago to become our resource 
newspaper, which we have not been Person for the Arctic Coast, living in 
able to put out ona regular basis since Kotzebue. Now, because of a painful 
its original editor, Lynne Davenport, decision made last fall when we had to 
left a year ago. cut our budget, his job is over. But he 
and his family have decided to stay on 
Jean’s installation was a beautiful in Kotzebue, where his wife, Jackie, 
event. The Lord of Life Lutheran will continue her job as school 
Church where St. Jude’s hold its librarian. The two girls, Andrea and 
services was well filled with many LeAnn, will continue in school there, 
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National Parks Centennial 


Sune 7, 1943 


- ’ ARCHDEACON 
HUDSON STUCK 
... EXPEDITION 


@ 
rt 


Have you read Archdeacon Hudson Stuck’s ‘The Ascent of Denali” (Mt. McKinley) now in 
paperback? Pictured above is the latest project of the Diocesan Stewardship Committee — a 
commemorative envelope, stamped with the Mt. McKinley stamp and post-marked on the 
65th Anniversary of Hudson Stuck’s ascent. Stamp collectors may purchase these at $5.00 
each by applying through the Diocesan Office, Box 441, Fairbanks, Alaska 99701. 


while John, having graduated from _ is only fair they spend part of their 
high school, will be at the University ministry in her home territory, they 
in Fairbanks. So we haven't lost the will be badly missed here. After 
Lawtons from the diocese. serving as priest for several years in his 
home town of Minto, Luke became 
priest-in-charge at Nenana. Three years 
ago Indian and Eskimo people at a 
conference petitioned the Bishop that 
he make Luke Archdeacon for Native 
Ministry, and in this position he has 
served the whole diocese with grace 
and distinction. We shall miss this 
family badly, but we look forward to 


Keith Lawton 


When Luke Titus was at Cook 
Christian Training School he met and 
married a fellow student, a beautiful 
Navajo girl. Now, nine years and three 
children later, Luke and Alice are 
headed back to Arizona where Luke 
has accepted a job with the new | ; = 
Navaholand Episcopal Church. While it Luke Titus 
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their return to Alaska in the not too 
distant future. 

About the time that Luke and 
Alice announced their plans to leave, 
David Salmon, our senior Athabascan 
priest in active service, decided that it 
was time for him to leave Chalkyitsik, 
so he and Sarah will be moving to 
Fairbanks during June, and from this 
base will be able to exercise a wider 
ministry throughout the Interior. 
David will pick up some of the 
pastoral oversight of isolated 
congregations that Luke has carried, 
and at the same time his experience 
and teaching abilities will be available 
to the Indian Sacramentalists. 


David Salmon (Photo courtesy Sarah Bayne) 


For the past two years we have 
been struggling to find permanent 
funding for the Alcohol Education 
Program begun and directed by Fr. 
Titus Peter. Not being able to fund it 
through our regular budget, we have 
been trying in vain to obtain grants for 
this locally needed program through 
both church and secular sources. 
Reluctantly we had to give up this 
June, at least for the time being. 
Fortunately Titus has been appointed 
to the position of Executive Director 
for the Fort Yukon Village 
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Corporation, where the experience and 
respect he has gained over many years 
will enable him to accomplish much 
good. But the Alcohol Education 
project has not been abandoned for 
good. We will continue to seek 
long-term funding, and hope that 
within another year Titus can move 
back into this critical ministry again. 


Titus Peter 


(Photo 
courtesy 
Sarah Bayne) 


xy 
To end with two brief positive 
notes: Bessie Titus of Minto, a former 
Cook School graduate, completed her 
internship with Network in May, and 
is now a Network Associate. Bessie is 
fully qualified to lead workshops and 
Church Committees and for students 
in the “God’s Living Word” course, 
and has already proved her ability asa 
teacher and spiritual leader. 
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Nae ae. 

Fr. David Schmidt of the Diocese of 
Utah has accepted the call to become 
rector of St. Christopher’s in 
Anchorage. He and his wife and two 
young children will be arriving in 
mid-July, and we are delighted to 
welcome them into our diocesan 
family. 


Seward 


St. Peter’s 


Shageluk St. Luke’s 

Sitka St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea Bruce Bayne, rector 

Tanana St. James’ 

Valdez Epiphany 

Venetie Good Shepherd 

Wasilla Mark A. Boesser 

Wrangell St. Philip's Edward L. Caum 
UNORGANIZED CONGREGATIONS 

Anvik Glennallen Manley Hot Springs Rampart 

Barrow Homer Noatak Steven's Village 

Bethel Hughes Nome Tanacross 

Circle King Salmon Point Lay 


OTHER CLERGY 
active in the diocese, self-supporting, not listed above 
(S) = Sacramental Clergy 


Charles Adams (S) 

Holy Trinity, Juneau 
Joe L. April! (S) 

Homer and Kenai 
Patrick Attungana (S) 

St. Thomas’, Point Hope 
Robert W. Bennett 

St. Christopher’s, Anchorage 
Everitt Calhoun (S) 

St. Peter’s, Sitka 
Kenneth Charlie (S) 

St. Barnabas’, Minto 
Raymond Dexter 

St. Mary’s, Anchorage 
Anna Frank (S) 

St. Matthew’s, Fairbanks 
James Gilbert (s) 

Bishop Rowe Chapel, Arctic Village 
Trimble Gilbert (S) 

Bishop Rowe Chapel, Arctic Village 
Alfred Grant (S) 

St. James’, Tanana 
James Hawley (S) 

St. George’s, Kotzebue 
Raymond Hawley (S) 

Epiphany, Kivalina 
Herbert Kinneeveauk (S) 

St. Thomas’, Point Hope 
Nelda Kinneeveauk (S) 

St. Thomas’, Point Hope 
Wilfred Lane (S) 

St. George’s, Kotzebue 
Keith Lawton 

Kotzebue 
Charles Lechner (S) 

St. Peter’s, Seward 


VOLUNTEERS 
James C. Cash, Music Consultant 
Wilson Valentine, Meier Lake 
RETIRED CLERGY 


Donald Oktollik, Pt. Hope Milton Swan, Kivalina 


Jerry Norton (S) 

Epiphany, Kivalina 
Earle C. Palmer (S) 

St. John’s, Ketchikan 
Titus Peter 

Fort Yukon 
Helen Peters (S) 

St. James’, Tanana 
Allen Price 

Anchorage 
John E. Randall 

(Temp. in California) 
Allen P. Richmond (S) 

St. Christopher’s, Anchorage 
Dale G. Sarles 

Juneau 
Berkman Silas (S) 

St. Barnabas’, Minto 
Richard Simmonds 

St. Matthew’s, Fairbanks 
Lawrence Spannagel (S) 

St. Mary’s, Anchorage 
Lee W. Stratman 

All Saints’, Anchorage 
Clinton Swan (S) 

Epiphany, Kivalina 
Robert C. Thwing (S) 

St. Mary’s, Anchorage 

(serving Cordova) 
Diane Tickell 

St. Mary’s, Anchorage 
Paul Tritt (S) 

Good Shepherd, Venetie 
Glen M. Wilcox 

St. Matthew’s, Fairbanks 
Joe Williams, Jr. (S) 

St. John’s, Allakaket 


Thomas Brawner, Tanana 
Robert Davenport, Tanana 


Isaac Tritt, Arctic Village 
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Episcopal Diocese of Alaska 


Bishop — David R. Cochran P.O. Box 441 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99707 
(907) 452-3040 
FORMER BISHOPS 
Peter T. Rowe John B. Bentley William J. Gordon, Jr. 
THE STANDING COMMITTEE COMMISSION ON MINISTRY 
Delores Churchill Jake Koonuk George Beacom 
Norman Elliott Lawrence Spannagel Jean Dementi, Chairman 
Sally Fairfield, Sec’y Dale Sarles, Vice President Margie Hulbert 
Ann Fisher Bessie Titus Keith Lawton 
Donald Hart, President Ann Parsons, Sec’y 
Elsie Pitka 
DIOCESAN MINISTRIES 
Education and Support of Ministry Diocesan Missioner 
David G. R. Keller, Network Coordinator Mark A. Boesser 
Bessie Titus, Network Associate Missioner for the Interior 
Archdeacon Di wet: Salmon g 
For the Southeast — Donald M. Bullock locesan ious Miniswy 
: : Malcolm H. Miner 
Coordinator of Lilly Programs United Campus Ministry - Fairbanks 
Andrew H, Fairfield Charles Young 
CONGREGATIONS 
With names of clergy in charge. Where no name is given, the Church Committee is in charge. 
Allakaket St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness 
Anchorage All Saints’ Norman H. V. Elliott, rector 
St. Christopher’s David Schmidt, rector-elect 
St. Mary’s Charles H, Eddy, rector 
Arctic Village Bishop Rowe Chapel 
Beaver St. Matthew's Scott Fisher 
Chalkyitsik St. Timothy's 
Cordova St. George’s 
Eagle St, Paul’s and St. John’s 
Fairbanks St. Matthew's Donald P. Hart, rector 
Fort Yukon St. Stephen's John Phillips 
Grayling St. Paul's 
Huslia Good Shepherd 
Juneau Holy Trinity John Larson, rector 
Kenai St. Francis-by-the-Sea 
Ketchikan St. John’s Donald M. Bullock, rector 
Kivalina Epiphany 
Kodiak St. James’-the-Fisherman Hugh F, Hall 
Kotzebue St. George’s-in-the-Arctic 
Minto St. Barnabas’ . 
Nenana St. Mark's "i 
North Pole St. Jude’s Jean Dementi y 
Palmer St. Bartholomew’s George C.Beacom ~~ — 
Petersburg St. Andrew's a. Vr 
hy - rc 
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MODERN CANTERBURY TALES 


For 1,400 years people have been 
making pilgrimages to Canterbury: the 
Christian Princess Bertha coming to 
marry the pagan King Ethelbert in 
560; Augustine and his monks coming 
in 597 to further the conversion of the 
heathen Anglos and Saxons; hordes of 
pilgrims coming to the shrine of St. 
Thomas a_ Becket, murdered in 
Canterbury Cathedral in 1170; even 
larger hordes of tourists from all over 
the world filling the narrow streets of 
the ancient city to overflowing; David 
and Mary Cochran. These 
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last-mentioned pilgrims came with 
some of the same motives as the 
others. We worshipped, even in the 
Church of St. Martin that Bertha built, 
as well as in the glorious Cathedral. We 
touristed, feasting our eyes on the 
natural and man-made beauty that 
Canterbury affords, feasting our minds 
and imaginations on the rich history 
the city records. But we came also to 
learn, to fulfill the obligations of an 
Anglican bishop, and to enjoy the 
wonderful opportunity given to us by 
the people of the Diocese of Alaska. 


Pilgrims in RI IES 


This account of our pilgrimage, and 
of our travels afterwards, is an attempt 
to share with all who made this 
venture possible at least a very sketchy 
account of what we say, and did, and 
hugely enjoyed. It is an 
all-too-inadequate way of saying 
THANK YOU! 

The Bishop will begin with some 
comments about Lambeth. Mary will 
tell about her experiences at 
CANTESS (Canterbury Ecumenical 


Summer School), and at the special 
conference for bishops’ wives, and we 
will then conclude with a very 
condensed account of our travels after 
the conferences were over. 


* * * * 


The Lambeth Conference is a 
gathering of bishops of the family of 
Churches we call the Anglican 
Communion, meeting every ten years 
or so at the invitation of the 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Because of 
the great increase in numbers of 
bishops and dioceses, the conference 
this year was limited to those bishops 
who are heads of dioceses. Even so, 
there were 440 of us! This was the 
first time the conference has not met 
in London, with the sessions taking 
place at Lambeth Palace, the 
traditional residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Instead, we 
met at the University of Kent, on a 
hillside overlooking the city of 
Canterbury, which is about 60 miles 
from London. There we were very 
comfortably housed and fed, and given 
excellent facilities for our meetings, 
both large and small. 
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Bishops at the Opening Service of Lambeth, 1978 


This Lambeth differed in several 
ways from previous ones. First of all, 
it was residential. Living and eating 
together made it possible for us to 
develop a sense of fellowship that is 
not possible when people are scattered 
about a large city and come together 
only for meetings. Second, the major 
emphasis of the conference was on 
spirituality: with much time being 
spent in worship, prayer, and spiritual 
direction. We began each day with 
Morning Prayer and the Holy 
Communion, and ended with 
Evensong, and each day we used the 
liturgy of a different Anglican Church. 
In addition to the corporate worship, 
this gave us an introduction into the 


many variations of Prayer Book 
worship and revision that exist among 
us in the Anglican Communion, and 
through all the diversity a strong sense 
of our oneness. Each morning we also 
had a devotional lecture, and here our 
exposure was ecumenical. The lectures 
the first week were given by Anthony 
Bloom, the well-known Russian 
Orthodox spiritual leader, who also led 
us in a quiet day early in the 
conference. The lectures the second 
week were given by a priest of the 
Church of South India, and the final 
week by the Archbishop of York. His 
talks were among the high points of the 
conference for most of us, for not 
only did Archbishop Blanch give us 
much deep food for our thoughts, but 
did so with great humor — something 
we badly needed during those last days 
of the conference! 

For the “‘business’’ sessions, we 
were divided into three major sections 
to deal with broad areas of the 
Church's life: “What is the Church 
for?” “The Church’s Ministry,” and 
“The Anglican Church in Relation to 
Other Churches.” Each of these 
sections were divided into about 15 
smaller groups, in which we dealt with 
specific issues within the larger areas, | 


Archbishop Coggan with Bishop Howe and 
Pamela Bird. 

was assigned to a group of “Culture in 
the 20th Century.” That in itself 
sounds like a huge subject, but what 
we talked about were the various 
cultures in which the Gospel must be 
lived and preached today. The fact 
that our group of a dozen or so 
consisted of persons from Japan, the 
West Indies, Africa, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, New Guinea, England, 
and the United States, brought a depth 
and reality to our discussions which 
was tremendously helpful. For me, the 
hours spent in this small group were 
the most rewarding of the entire 
conference. Most of those in the other 
groups felt the same way, and we 
finally had to demand from the 
Agenda Committee more time for this 
kind of face-to-face discussion. 


Bishops with their tea-cups. 


Out of these small groups came 
resolutions that were presented during 
the final days of the Conference. Also, 
each section was asked to prepare a 
report to be presented to the entire 
Conference for its approval, and then 
to be included in the book which will 
be published afterwards. This has been 
the pattern of past Lambeth 
Conferences, which have not only met 
for four weeks instead of three, but 
devoted the major portion of their 
time to the preparation of such 
reports. We simply did not have the 
time to prepare finished reports which 
could claim the authority of the whole 
Lambeth Conference, and we 
experienced a good deal of frustration 
when asked to do so by the 
Conference Leadership. The upshot 
was that while the Lambeth Book will 
present section reports, they will be in 
the form of comments by various 
groups of bishops, but which do not 
have the authority of claiming to be 
the voice of the Anglican Communion. 
Nonetheless, | am sure that there will 
be much material in these reports 
which will be helpful to the Church at 
large. 


The same pressure of time affected 
our dealing with the resolutions. 
Nonetheless, we did pass a number of 
them dealing with central issues which 
confront the Church today, and these 
will speak with the authority of the 
Lambeth Conference behind them 
(bearing in mind that Lambeth is not a 
legislative body, and can only make 
recommendations to the member 


churches of the Anglican 
Communion). 
Another dimension of the 


Conference worth noting was the 
ecumenical participation. Members of 


many other world Christian bodies, 
either as official observers or as 
consultants, were present. In both 
cases, they freely took part in our 
discussion. This saved us from 
becoming too much concerned about 
our own affairs and points of view as 
Anglicans, and kept before us the 
vision of the whole Church of Christ. 
We were also forced to think about the 
larger context of the world in which 
we live, with its economic, political, 
and social realities, by two superb 
lectures given in the early days of the 
conference — one was by Barbara 
Ward, the noted economist, and the 
other by Professor Charles Elliot, who 
spelled out the implications of such 
world-wide threats as hunger, wars fed 
by increasing sale of armaments by the 
major powers, and political 
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revolutionary movements. The 
presence among us—often very 
vocal—of black and brown and 
Oriental bishops who had to deal with 
these matters at first hand (many of 
whom had faced imprisonment and 
exile and might well be facing 
martyrdom when they returned), kept 
us painfully close to the harsh realities 
in which most of the world’s 
Christians have to live today. 

Pomp and Circumstance? Oh yes, 
there was that, too. The opening and 
closing services at Canterbury 
Cathedral and the solemn Evensong 
held at Westminster Abbey during the 
second week of the Conference, 
afforded plenty of opportunity for the 
spectacular display of seemingly 
endless processions of fully-vested 
bishops! And the services themselves 
were glorious, with great music and 
great preaching, generating a strong 
sense of the depth and vitality, as well 
as longevity, of the Anglican 
Communion! 

So, Lambeth '78 is over and | feel 
both proud and privileged to have 
been able to take part in it. It was a 
rich experience that included the hard 


Outside Canterbury Cathedral 


Bob Jones wearing his Alaskan cross. 


work of dealing with hard questions, 
of trying to understand not only the 
strange accents, but unfamiliar 
points-of-view of  fellow-bishops 
everywhere, of trying to say something 
to this world-wide Church (and even 
to the world) that makes Christian 
sense. But combined with this was the 
real joy of developing community, of 
spiritual growth, and even moments of 
pure fun! Again, | thank you for 
making it possible for me to share in 


(Continued on Page 17) 


IN MEMORIAM 


In July, the Rev. Alfred Grant and Ruth of Tanana lost their eldest 


son, Ernie. 


In August, Wilson and Eleanor Sam of Huslia lost their daughter, Gene- 
~ vieve. Wilson is preparing for ordination as he serves the Church in Huslia. 
The entire Alaskan family suffers through these deaths. 


Scrapbook Returns to Alaska 


Early this year, the Diocesan staff 
was happily surprised to receive a 
package in the mail, containing a 
scrapbook belonging to the Reverend 
Hudson Stuck. It had been sent back 
by a former church worker in Fort 
Yukon, Miss Addie Gavel. She thought 
that it should be with the Diocese of 
Alaska’s memorabilia — and we are 
glad that she did! 

The first page of the March 27, 
1915 Iditarod Pioneer is folded inside 
the front cover. Headlines tell of the 
capitulation of the Austrian 
stronghold of ‘“Pryzemysl,” the 
sinking of an American submarine, and 
in smaller print warns the 35,000 who 
had applied for work from “the lower 
48” on the new Alaska railroad — not 
to leave Seattle until they are assured 
of a job. 

From the Fairbanks Daily 
News-Miner of December 4, 1918 are 
some yellowed columns over the title 
VALE WALTER HARPER, edged in 
black. It is a part of an address given 
by the Archdeacon on the occasion of 
the memorial service for the young 
half-native, half-white boy who had 
grown into manhood as a student, 
helper, guide, companion of Hudson 
Stuck’s, accompanying him on many a 
boat trip, and dog sled trek, and to the 
top of Mt. McKinley (or Denali, its 
original name). The words of praise 


come from a heart full of love and 
sorrow, finding the service a time to 
pass on to all who came to grieve, the 
possibility of a pure and noble life 
wherever it is lived. 

“The example of the clean chaste 
life is more of force, | think, than all 
the preaching of all the preachers. 
‘How far that little candle throws his 
beams, so shine the good actions in a 
naughty world,’ says Shakespeare in 
“The Merchant of Venice.’ We read it 
together, Walter and |, on the Arctic 
Coast last winter, by candlelight in the 
igloos.” 


Walter Harper and his bride went 
down with the entire ship’s company 
of the Princess Sophia, en route to 
Seattle during a storm. 

The next pages contain clippings 
from newspapers all over the country 
as well as from France and the 
Archdeacon’s native England, about 
the new book, The Ascent of Denali. 
Comments and photographs from The 
Houston Post, The Philadelphia Times, 
the Newark New Jersey Call, the New 
York Tribune, The Winnipeg Free 
Press and others review the climb and 
praise the book. The Sunday Call of 
Newark, New Jersey quotes Mr. 
Comstock, a book reviewer and 
‘‘mountain climber of wide 
experience.” 

“The Ascent of Denali (Mount 
McKinley), by Hudson Stuck, 


published by the Scribners, is one of 
the most important volumes of 
geographical science that has appeared 
in a long time. It is also a fascinating 
narrative of adventure.” 

More clippings review Ten 
Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled and 
Voyages on the Yukon and Its 


Tributaries. 


yes Se: 
Hudson Stuck on the Trail 


The middle pages are full of articles 
containing a variety of reactions to a 
Baccalaureate address delivered by the 
Archdeacon at Columbia University in 
June of 1916. 

“Calls Charity Now as Organized 
Inhuman”; ‘Columbia Hears Plea for 
Dirty Man Who is Human”: “Scientific 
Almsgiving Scored by Preacher’: 
“Dirty Human Beings Preferred by 
Prelate to Inhuman Clean’’; 
“Confessions of Archdeacon Stuck” 
are samplings of headlines. The address 
that caused this flurry is worth 
reading. It rebuked the over-emphasis 
of sterile cleanliness of that decade — 
and the beginnings of mass welfare 
programs. 

“As soon as philanthrophy 
becomes professionalized it takes to 
itself a marvelous change: it no longer 
evokes gratitude, it provokes 
antagonism, and we are almost at once 


confronted with the sarcasm about 
‘Organized charity, carefully iced, In 
the name of a cautious, statistical 
Christ.’ 

“The relief granted may be just as 
real. ..but the whole spirit is 
different, the whole attitude is 
changed ... | think the difference goes 
further and deeper than its application 
to religion and philanthrophy. | think 
it runs all through life... 

“Now | hold no brief for dirt. | 
have no objection to everything and 
everybody being cleaned up within 
reason. But | am fond of pointing out 
tO certain young physicians with 
whom | come in contact that all living 
things are necessarily dirty. An 
artificial flower of wax or porcelain 
may be perfectly clean, but the leaf of 
a real rose, with its damask bloom and 
its delicious sweetness is literally 
swarming with bacteria. A marble bust 


or statue may be rendered surgically 


sterile, but the antiseptic baby and the 
prophylactic pup are forever mere 
figures of speech even in the best 
regulated families...1! have no 
Objection to being cleaned up within 
reason, but if | had to choose | would 
rather be human and dirty than 
inhuman and clean.” 


Particularly timely for us today, 
was his scoring of professionalism. 
“The lack of sympathy, the lack of a 
sense of humor... the lack of a large 
comparison for the infirmities of 
others: these lacks cut one off from 
one’s fellow men...but points of 
contact are necessary if one is to 
influence mankind, points of contact 
with the unclean as well as with the 
clean; yes, even with the unthankful 
and the evil. 


“I think it is true that whoever goes 
out to serve his fellow men effectually 
must do so in something of the spirit, 
if not in the name, of the Lord Jesus. 
And there was nothing professional 
about that spirit; it was the very 
antithesis of professionalism; it was 
the purest amateurism of benevolence; 
it was done not merely for the love of 
the doing but for the love of those 
upon whom it was done, and when His 
half-trained disciples showed upon 
occasion a tendency to lapse into 
professionalism He rebuked them with 
the rebuke that they knew not of what 
spirit they were.” 

Unfortunately for us, the last pages 
are empty. But Alaska bears the stamp 
of the Archdeacon not only in his 
publications but in the lives of many 
who knew him personally and speak 
with pride of their friendship with 
him. He was, they say, a kind of 
prophet of things to come for Alaska, 
and as present day Alaskans face 
drastic changes in their lives, we are 
aware of the Archdeacon’s influence 
among us still. 


* * * me 


We want to share Titus Peter’s final 
report, as more and more, the Church 
in Alaska realizes it must cope with 
this major problem. 


| am sorry to report that | am no 
longer working as a counselor on 
alcoholism. The money for this 
program has run out in May. 

| want to thank all of you who 
have helped me in my work. | 
especially would like to thank you, 
Bishop Cochran, for trying so hard to 
keep me on the staff. | liked my work 
as a Counselor on Alcoholism. | felt 
that there is a great need for such 


Titus Peter 


program among my people. | was 
mainly interested in the younger 
generation. Some young boy of about 
eight years of age came up to me the 
other day and said, “| know you, you 
came to Chalkyitsik and talked about 
whiskey.” This made me very happy, 
as it is an indication that some of the 
kids had heard me. 

| talked to Fr. John Philips about 
the possibility of getting a title in St. 
Stephen’s: Lay Reader, Usher, 
caretaker, an assistant to Fr. Philips, 
anything, as long as it will involve me 
back in the church. We will have to 
talk to the Church Committee. 

The first of July | went to Old 
Crow to perform a funeral, and since 
the next day was Sunday, | celebrated 
Holy Communion also and preached in 
a very unusual way. Since the 
congregation consisted of older natives 
who don’t understand English well, 
and younger people who don’t 
understand native language very well, 
the Priest usually types his sermon, 
gives it, then has one of the lay readers 
interpret it in native. Since | speak a 
little of both, the Lay Reader in 
charge asked me to give the sermon in 
English first, then in my language. Try 
it sometimes, it’s really a tongue 
twister. 


| am working now for the Fort 
Yukon Native Association as an 
Executive Director. Although | missed 
working with Alcoholism, | find my 
job quite interesting. | am learning 
new things. One thing about this job, | 


\ 
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a Pete Richmond and the Bishop stand 

May ended with two very full 
weeks in the Anchorage area. There 
was the first meeting of the new 
Standing Committee since Convention, 
under the presidency of Don Hart of 
Fairbanks, There were visitations at 
both St. Mary’s and All Saints’, with 
confirmations, on Sunday the 2'1st, 
with the last session of the Standing 
Committee sandwiched in-between. 
There were consultations with the 
Chancellor and others about various 
parish and diocesan matters. There was 
an evening Confirmation at St. 
Christopher’s for a group of young 
people prepared by Pete Richmond, 
one of our sacramental priests. Pete 
and Bob Bennett, who also serves on 
the parish staff as a non-stipendiary, 
have done a wonderful job at St. 
Christopher’s during this interim of 
search for a new rector. The fact that 
the parish has continued with such 
vitality and growth in _ this 
“in-between’’ time is testimony not 
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work eight hours, come home and | 
am through until the next day. But | 
feel that I’m missing out on 
something. 

Loretta joins me in sending our 
love, God bless usall. _ Titus Peter 
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only to the work of these two clergy, 
but to the strong lay leadership of the 
parish, and behind that to the ministry 
of the former rector, Bob Jones. Even 
so, the parish was rejoicing that David 
Schmidt of Bountiful, Utah, had just 
accepted the call to be rector, and will 
be arriving in July. 

During this period | also had 
Opportunity to spend an evening with 
each of the Vestries of St. Mary’s and 
of All Saints’. Again | was impressed 
with the strength of these two 
parishes, whose Vestries are open to 
the Church's mission beyond their 
parochial boundaries, They listened 
with real interest to my description of 
the opportunities lying before our new 
congregation in Kenai, St. Francis, and 
their need for a full-time priest. 
Another need | was re-awakened to 
during my days in Anchorage was for 
the ministry of a Native priest at the 
Native Health Service Hospital. One of 
our clergy from Pt. Hope, Herbert 


Kinneeveauk, was in the hospital, 
having suffered a stroke. Each time | 
visited him | was impressed with both 
the numbers and needs of the 
patients — and _ their families — from 
all over Alaska. Many members of 
Herbert's family had come to be with 
him, and they had needs of their own 
(and offerings too, for one Sunday 
about 10 of them came to St. Mary’s 
and offered a song in Eskimo during 
the service). The clergy and people of 
the three parishes do as much as they 
can to minister in the Hospital, but | 
dream of the day when jointly they 
might provide salary for a Native priest 
for whom this could be a full-time 
ministry. 
* * 


* * 


The last week in May | rented a car 
for visits on the Kenai Peninsula. Two 
nights in Seward gave me opportunity 
to visit with a number of the people as 
well as with our clergy-lay team of 
Chuck Lechner and Mary-Elizabeth 
Lee. 


Chuck Lechner 

Seward is having difficult times 
economically, feeling itself by-passed 
in the development going on in such 
places as Kenai and Valdez. Two huge 
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oil drilling platforms (one of the 
world’s largest) anchored out in 
Resurrection Bay were symbols of 
this. They were being readied to be 
towed elsewhere, the oil company 
having given up the search for oil in 
the vicinity. 

Driving to Kenai on Saturday, the 
27th, | met with the St. Francis’ 
Church Committee and Fr. Joe Aprill, 
who has been shepherding the young 
congregation, and walked around the 
beautiful wooded site on which they 
hope to build a church. 


Joe Aprill 


That evening we enjoyed a 
covered-dish supper at the community 
hall, and a guided tour of the Russian 
Church which is one of the oldest 
buildings on the Kenai Peninsula. 
After the morning service, very well 
attended in spite of being both 
Memorial Day weekend and opening 
day of salmon fishing, | drove with Joe 
to his home on Anchor Point. The 
Aprills had planned a potluck for the 
members of the Homer congregation, 
and the few who were available that 
weekend enjoyed the turkey prepared 
by Elizabeth Aprill for the occasion. 


The Aprill’s home overlooks where 
the Anchor River runs into the sea, a 
prime fishing spot on that opening 
day. It was an amazing sight: acres of 
cars and campers in the State park, 
fishermen almost shoulder to shoulder 
along the river, and many small boats 


now 


a number of new factors, including the 
population explosion when Valdez 
became the terminal site of the oil 
pipeline, and the advent of a 
pentecostal priest, brought profound 
changes in the congregation. The issue 
is whether Epiphany should 


Fishermen Along the Anchor River 


out on Cook Inlet. Later that evening 
Joe Jr. returned with some friends 
who had been out in a boat, having 
taken three fine king salmon and two 
halibut. The next morning | set off to 
drive to Anchorage fortified by a 
wonderful breakfast of fresh salmon! 

The last two days of my stay in the 
Southcentral deanery were spent in 
Valdez, meeting with the Vestry and 
other members of the congregation, 
wrestling with the serious question of 
the future of the Church of the 
Epiphany. This congregation has 
served a variety of “main-line” 
Protestants as well as Episcopalians 
since it began. After the tidal wave 
caused by the 1963 earthquake wiped 
out the old town, a new church was 
built in the new town site specifically 
to serve (as noted on the sign board): 
‘“‘American Baptists, Disciples of 
Christ, Episcopal, United Methodist, 
and United Presbyterian” people. But 
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continue as an Episcopal parish, 
pentecostally oriented, or join forces 
with a new Lutheran congregation 
which has assumed the role Epiphany 
once held as an ecumenical 
“main-line” congregation. The highly 
complicated issue was not settled on 
this visit, but | drove home to 
Fairbanks on June Ist feeling that at 
least some progress had been made. 
Sunday, June 4th, brought a quick 
flight to Tanana with Andy Fairfield 
in two-two-one-Victor to confirm six 
children prepared by Robert 
Davenport, one of our volunteer 
workers there, After a picnic lunch at 
the home of the Kozevnikoff’s, the 
parents of one of the children 
confirmed, we flew over to 
Chalkyitsik. The purpose of the visit 
was primarily to be with Fr. David 
Salmon and his people for a service 
and talk before he and Sarah move to 
Fairbanks. We have asked David to be 


Missioner for the Interior, with 
responsibility for teaching, guidance, 
and communication with the 
Athabascan churches. His long 
experience as lay leader and then as 
priest, and the deep respect with 
which he is held, make him ideally 
suited for this work. In some ways he 
will be continuing and expanding the 
duties carried on by Luke Titus as 
Archdeacon for Native Ministry. 


The Tituses to Navaholand 
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Alice, Gabriel and Luke at a supper in their 
honor at St. Matthew’s. 

As announced in the last 
Churchman, Luke and Alice Titus have 
accepted a call to serve in the Navajo 
Episcopal Church with Luke as a 
trainer and enabler priest. With their 
three children they left the first week 
in June, and will take up residence at 
St. Christopher’s Mission in Bluff, 
Utah, which is Alice’s home territory. 
They will be badly missed in Alaska, 
but we are glad to ‘share’ them with 
our Navajo friends, and look forward 
to their eventual return. 

Chalkyitsik 

At the service that Sunday 
afternoon in Chalkyitsik | confirmed 
three children, and then had some 
conversation with members of the 
Church Committee and congregation. 
While they will sorely miss David and 
Sarah, we gave them assurance that we 
will do the best we can to arrange 


regular visits by a priest, and help 
them with their lay leadership, David 
will be missed by the community as a 
whole, for he has been the mainstay of 
the Village Corporation since it was 
established, and spent many long 
hours guiding his people as they 
learned the intricacies of corporate 
finance and organization. We flew 
back to Fairbanks later that evening. 


Bishop Elliott Sorge 

On Monday, June 5th, Bishop 
Elliott Sorge arrived in Alaska for a 
long-awaited visit. Bishop Sorge is 
Field Officer for the Development of 
Ministry for our national Church, and 
| had asked him to help us make an 
evaluation of the patterns of ministry 
we have been developing in Alaska in 
recent years, and especially our use of 
clergy ordained under Canon 8 as 
“sacramentalists.” Before assuming his 
present position Elliott was Bishop of 
Southcentral Brazil, a huge diocese 
with many of the same problems we 
face here. There he established local 
lay and ordained ministries much as 
we have done. He is therefore ideally 
suited to help us take a hard look at 
where we are in this, not only in 
Alaska but in other parts of the 
Church using Canon 8. 


Bishop Sorge began his tour in 
Ketchikan, meeting with clergy, and 
then in Juneau and Anchorage, before 
arriving in Fairbanks on Thursday, the 
8th. We whisked him that afternoon to 
Arctic Village where we had arranged a 


Workshop for Sac- 
ramental clergy. 


workshop for the sacramental clergy in 
the Interior. Friday morning we began 
by collecting information from the 
clergy about what they did in their 
ministries and how they felt about it, 
Opening up areas where they felt they 
were being asked to do more than they 
were prepared for, or those in which 
they wanted more training. The rest of 
the two days together was spent in a 
workshop on the preparation of 
people for Baptism and Confirmation. 
We ended with the Eucharist and 
Confirmation on Sunday morning, 
with Bishop Sorge preaching. 

As is always the case with such 
gatherings in villages, we were 
welcomed into the life of the 
community. We had a bowl of 
moose-head soup at the home of the 
Second Chief, while he voiced his 
concerns and perplexities as the village 
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tries to cope with the new political 
realities brought on by the Native 
Land Claims settlement. We were 
invited to share in a birthday feast for 
a two-year old. We enjoyed a potlatch 
given by a grandmother. We visited in 


The Rev. Trimble 
Gilbert and the Bish- 
op with confirmands 
of Bp. Rowe Chapel. 


people’s homes, and lived and ate 
together in the Mission House on food 
more than amply provided and served 
by village people. | am sure Elliott 
learned more about bush Alaska, and 
the ministry that goes on there, 


through these happenings than 
through any number of conferences 
and discussions. As an added bonus, 
for me as well as for him, we had time 
to catch a few pike and grayling in the 
little stream that flows through the 
village and empties into the Chandalar 
River. 
Fort Yukon and Fairbanks 

That Sunday afternoon Glen 
Wilcox flew in with the diocesan 170 
to take home some of the clergy, while 
Andy flew Elliott, Berkman Silas, and 
me in the 180 to Ft. Yukon. We were 
met by Fr. John Phillips, had a brief 
visit with Joe and Gail and 


granddaughter Torrie, and then an 
evening service at St. Stephen’s, Elliott 
preached again, and after refreshments 
in the parish hall we flew back to 
Fairbanks. 

The next two days gave our visiting 
bishop a chance to rest up, and also to 
talk with those in the Fairbanks area 
who have been closely associated with 
ministry development in the diocese: 
Don Hart, who chaired the 
Commission on Ministry during the 
years when some of the new patterns 
were being worked out; Dave Keller of 
Network; Jean Dementi, present 
chairman of the Commission on 
Ministry, and with many years of bush 
ministry behind her. 


Commission on Ministry 


On Wednesday, the 14th, Mary and 
| drove Elliott to the Meier Lake 
Conference Center for the C.0.M. 
meeting. It was rainy, but even in the 
rain it is a fascinating drive through 
the mountains and past McKinley 
Park. That evening Andy Fairfield led 
the Commission through the findings 
of the Lilly-funded research project he 
has been coordinating on Native 
leadership expectations. Gary Kush of 
Cook Christian Training School, who 
is research-consultant for the project, 
has been putting the findings into an 
impressive 100-page book called 
“Speaking Out On Village Ministries.” 
This was the first time we had seen it, 
and most of us needed a good deal of 
help in understanding the statistical 
form in which the findings are 
presented. The next step will come in 
the fall when the C.0.M. will meet 
with a group of Native leaders, and, 
after another close look at the 
findings, try to weigh their significance 
and begin to work out guidelines for 
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the selection and training of lay and 
ordained leadership. 


Bishop Sorge Reports 


The next day was spent largely in 
hearing Bishop Sorge’s observations on 
what he had seen and heard on his trip 
through Alaska. While he was 
sympathetic to the development of a 
‘“sacramentalist” ministry in the 
Diocese, and understanding of the 
factors involved, he was able to be 
helpfully critical at a number of 
points. He gave us some strong 
warnings about developing ministries 
in communities without first carefully 
defining the needed mission; about 
failing to develop creative new lay and 
ordained ministries to meet new needs, 
such as alcoholism, and the new 
political realities. Summing up his 
remarks he said: 

“What | want to communicate is 
that the C.0.M. and the Diocese 
should not get tied up, boxed in, or 
rigid in structure; but rather to try to 
develop what is necessary and possible 
to meet the needs of people in specific 
communities, using the persons 
available and recognizing their 
capabilities. Give them what they need 
in training and support to be effective 
ministers in those places. Then share 
your learnings with me, and with other 
(dioceses), so that together we may all 
grow.” 

When his written report gets back 
to us it will give us, along with the 
findings of the research on Native 
leadership, some tools that will be 
most helpful in refashioning and 
refining our diocesan ministry 
programs. | am very grateful to Elliott 
Sorge for the time and for the 
objective, concerned analysis that he 
gave to us. 


But Elliott’s work was not over. We 
have a policy of squeezing the most 
out of our visitors! On Friday 
afternoon our annual Conference on 
Ministry began, with about 30 persons 
gathering to pray and think and talk 
about their several callings. This was 
the largest group we have had in the 
three years the C.0.M. has had this 
conference, and it was a great mix: 
young and old, men and women, 
Native and non-Native. Bishop Sorge 
was the leader, speaking first about the 
meaning of “‘calling,’” and then on 
kinds of ministry. After each of his 
talks people were divided into four 
groups, with members of the C.0.M. in 
each, to discuss their own “image” of 
ministry, and to identify the ministries 
they were already engaged in. Time 
was given also for individual 
conferences with the Commission 
members or one of the bishops. Bishop 
Sorge left Saturday night to return to 
New York, having done a wonderful 
job for us in the nearly two weeks he 
was in Alaska. The Conference 
concluded with the Eucharist on 
Sunday morning, and Mary and | 
drove back to Fairbanks that 
afternoon. 

Kivalina 

A few days in the office, and then 
it was off again — this time to Kivalina 
for a workshop with the Arctic Coast 


clergy, and a conference on 
Stewardship. Andy and | were 
supposed to fly up on Thursday, the 
22nd, but the weather would not 
cooperate. We made it in on Friday, 
bringing with us Nickie Nielsen from 
Anchorage, our diocesan Stewardship 
Chairman. Being a day late meant we 
had to skip the clergy workshop, and 


Picture taken in Kivalina at midnight. 


spend Friday evening and Saturday on 
Stewardship. The primary purpose of 
the session was to try to find ways of 
talking about Stewardship that make 
the best sense to, Eskimo people, as a 
guide to the Stewardship Committee 
in the preparation of study materials 
for Native people (a similar meeting 
was held earlier in Chalkyitsik with 
Indian people). We gathered as many 
people as we could, and it resulted ina 
rich sharing of experiences of men and 
women whose culture is deeply 


Kivalina 
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imbued with a sense of sharing and 
conserving God’s bounty. 


Ugrook Hunt 


As always, Kivalina was a beautiful 
place to be. From the air it looks so 
precarious, strung along a narrow strip 
of sand separating the sea from the 
lagoon! But once on the ground it 
becomes a substantial community, full 
of warm and hospitable people. Being 
just two days after the longest day of 
the year, the midnight sun never came 
close to setting! The ugrook hunting 
had been good, and the women were 
making the most of the daylight hours 
to cut and hang the meat to dry. 
Saturday night Jerry Norton (our 
deacon) and a friend brought back the 
first walrus that had been caught for a 
long time. We had some anxious times 
while they were gone, for a stiff wind 
had come up and was pushing the ice 
pack farther and farther out in some 
rough seas. We prayed for them during 
our evening service of song and 
witness, and just as we were ending 
news was brought in that their boat 
had been sighted, heading for shore. It 
was not long before Becky Norton was 
cutting the fresh meat on the floor of 
her house, while a group of women 
gave her advice on how to do it. 

On Sunday morning | baptised two 
and confirmed 11 children. They had 
been well prepared by Fr. Clinton 
Swan, and it was a joy to see their 
eager anticipation. We left in the early 
afternoon, stopping off in Kotzebue 
for a visit (and supper) with Jimmy 
and Hannah Hawley, a call on Jimmy 
Killigvuk in the hospital, and a 
well-attended evening service. It was a 
beautiful trip home, with the sun 
shining on thunderheads, and we 
arrived in Fairbanks at midnight. 
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Old Friends 


Over the weekend some old friends 
from Massachusetts days, Al and Kate 
Pollard, had arrived in Fairbanks to 
visit their daughter. Al, having retired 
from federal service as a_ land 
specialist, and now in real estate, had 
offered to help the diocese with any of 
Our property situations. So we took 
him up on it, and sent him and Kate to 
Tanana for three days to help the 
Church Committee develop a 
long-range plan for the use and 
development of the large and very 
choice tract the Church owns around 
the site of the original mission. They 
met with the Native Corporation and 
village council as well as church 
people, and the result is that an 
excellent plan is now being worked 
out. A very helpful contribution from 
old friends! 

This turned out to be “Old Friend 
Week,” for on Thursday, June 29th, | 
flew down to Beaverton, Oregon, to 
preach at the service celebrating the 
25th anniversary of the ordination of 
another old friend, Lincoln Eng. 
Lincoln was a _ student at the 
University of Washington when | was 
the Episcopal chaplain there, and he 
was one of the first of a series of 
Canterbury Club members who went 
off to seminary. What a joy to see 
Lincoln and Mabel again, to meet 
some of their children, and to share in 
the loving celebration that their large 
and enthusiastic parish put on for 
them! 

Valdez 


On the way back from Oregon | 
stopped off for another weekend in 
Valdez, talking with individuals and 
with the congregation following the 
Sunday service. While it was clear that 


a majority of the people favored 
joining forces with the Lutherans, 
there were some who were strongly 
opposed. It is only natural that 
persons who have deep attachments or 
commitments to a church will resist 
such a profound change, and | 
appreciate their feelings. But this visit 
convinced me not only that it would 
be impossible for the Church of the 
Epiphany to continue in its present 
course, but, positively, that a merger 
with the new Lutheran congregation Is 
the best way of continuing the 
ecumenical ministry and mission in 
Valdez that we initiated. 

Two weeks later, just before leaving 
for England, | tried to return to 
Valdez to meet with the joint 
committee we had appointed from the 
two congregations as they began their 
discussions towards forming a new, 
united church. But again | was foiled 
by the weather, and could get no 
further than Anchorage! (That at least 
gave me the opportunity of greeting 
David and Norma Schmidt and their 
two children on David's first Sunday 
as rector of St. Christopher's. I’m not 
sure he was overjoyed to see the 
Bishop sitting in the congregation, but 
| was pleased that | could be there!) 


The committee in Valdez, meeting 
with Pastor Eric Ottum, got off to a 
good start without me — maybe better 
than if | had been there. What we look 
for to emerge is a new Church of the 
Epiphany (whether called that or not), 
part of the Lutheran Church of 
America rather than of the Episcopal 
Church, but ministering to the same 
broad variety of people that Epiphany 
has always included. Eric Ottum will 
be the Pastor, but an Episcopal priest 
will come once a month, and on that 


Occasion the main worship of the day 
will be an Episcopal Communion 
service. Those members who wish will 
have their children confirmed by me 
when | make an annual visit. The 
church building will continue to 
belong to the Diocese, while being 
leased to the local congregation for a 
nominal fee. In these and other ways 
we will continue to exercise a care and 
ministry for the people of Valdez, and 
my prayer is that those who may now 
feel hurt and excluded by this decision 
will be reconciled to it, and find their 
church home once again in_ that 
congregation. My own feeling is that 
this venture offers exciting new 
possibilities in ecumenical church life, 
and | look for some fine things to 
happen. 

What was left of July, between 
these two visits, was spent in trying to 
take care of unfinished business and to 
prepare for Mary’s and my 
long-awaited trip to England. We 
finally got off on July 20th, on the 
non-stop flight from Anchorage to 
London, and for an account of that 
trip we refer you to another part of 
this issue! 


Modern Canterbury Tales... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Mary writes: 

When the day came to fly across 
the Pole to England, and we had two 
send-offs from the Fairbanks and 
Anchorage airports, we were close to 
being overwhelmed by the love and 
generosity of the whole Diocese who 
sent us off. From then on, all we 
saw and heard and did happened in 
the warmth of this love. You were 
with us — at least in our heads — 
through it all. 


| wish you might all have 
experienced it, too! Lambeth had its 
moments, | am sure, but my life three 
miles away at Christ Church College 
was much more fun! First there was 
the Canterbury Ecumenical Summer 
School. It is ecumenical, but also 


Christ Church College Chapel, with the 
Cathedral tower in the background. 


world-wide in its student body. 
Couples from the United States and 
Canada were in the majority, even 
outnumbering the English. But there 
were Scotch, Irish, Dutch, 
Scandanavians, Africans, Australians, 
etc. About 240 of us in all were 
housed in the college dormitories. We 
were called to Bible Study, meals, and 
classes by what sounded exactly like a 
mid-western farm bell; but once a day 
in the late afternoon, the deep tones 
of a medley of bells pealed out from 
Canterbury Cathedral, a short walking 
distance from us, The classes were 
learned lectures, serious or humorous, 
but always instructive on Biblical 
Criticism. What gave us a proper start 
each day were Bible studies led by the 
Rt. Rev. John Hughes, retired Bishop 
of Croydon. He is a man of great 
sincerity and wisdom. 


During the sessions, there were two 
excursions planned with several 
choices of destination and busses to 
take us, and bagged lunches, even beef 
and kidney pies, to enjoy as we 
traveled. On the long trip | went to 
Cambridge, and the shorter one to 
Dover, both great experiences. 

By the end of 10 days our school 
had become a warm fellowship, and | 
was glad to be among the first to leave, 
since it is always hard for me to say 
“good bye.’ My early departure was 
by cab — up to the holy-of-holies on 
the hill where the bishops lived. | left 
my bags in Dave’s room, and together, 
we hopped on one of the six sparkling 
white busses that carried us all to 
London. 


Tea in the Palace Garden 

It was an unbelievable day! First 
came the ride into London’s Lambeth 
Palace, where a cold lunch in the 
gardens was served. (We have never 
seen such gardens as those all over 
Southern England where we traveled. 
Rose trees and beautiful lawns and 
where there were city streets, pots and 
hanging baskets to brighten the 
doorways.) We climbed on the busses 
again for a short ride to Westminster 
Abbey (where a procession of the 
bishops carried them through the nave 
crowded with people into the choir 
stalls and out of sight), for the 
impressive service. Next came the ride 
to Buckingham Palace through the 
gates surrounded by red-coated castle 
guards. We walked through one set of 
palace doors and out another into an 
immense garden, where a long narrow 
tent was set up to protect tables piled 
high with sandwiches, cakes, and tea. 

The Queen was in Canada, but the 
Queen Mother and Princess Margaret 


were gracious hostesses, walking out 
among the 400 plus purple cassocked 
figures and the ladies holding onto 
wide-brimmed hats in the brisk breeze. 
The garden party lasted about an hour, 
when a fine drizzle began and sent us 
all back through the palace to the 
waiting busses — and back to 
Canterbury! 


The Humphriss Family — Sue, the Rev. Reg- 
inald, Clare and Mark. 

After an interval of four days, two 
of which | spent with a delightful 
English family, | went back to Christ 
Church College for another five days: 
this time for the Bishops’ Wives’ 
Conference. It seemed strange to go 
into familiar surroundings, and see 
unfamiliar faces. This time about 250 
of them. But soon | discovered several 
old friends among the United States 
and Canadian wives, and in a day or 
two, once more that great feeling of 
Christian fellowship had begun to take 
over. We were from all parts of the 
world. We asked for—,but our 
schedule was tight— more time to 
hear one another tell of our lives at 
home. Those times when this was 
possible were high points for us all. 

My next-door neighbor was Joyce 
Otim, the young wife of a Ugandan 
bishop who fled to Kenya at the time 
of the Archbishop's murder. He is now 
responsible for refugees, not only from 
Uganda, but also from three other 
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African countries in turmoil. It is a 
hard life, full of sorrow and impossible 
tasks, but it was good to hear a little 
of how the money we have sent was 
being used. 

This time, classes were on subjects 
that concerned our personal 
lives — marriage, old age, 
communication with our world, and a 
sparkling illustrated talk by the lady 
whose stick figures appear in the Good 
News for Modern Man Bible. There 
was also an amazing demonstration 
conducted by the  organist-choir 
director of Canterbury Cathedral (who 
is another Jim Cash), showing how 
music can be used in imaginative ways 
in the Church. He turned us into ballet 
dancers responding to music that was 
written with the parable of the 
Prodigal Son in mind. 


The newspapers made sport of the 
fact that the bishops were separated 
from their wives; but with the true 
technique of old boarding school days, 
many bishops managed to sneak down 
in the evenings for an hour or two. 
Dave had rented a small car, and was 
mastering the art of driving around 
traffic islands and through narrow 
roads on the left side, and he squeezed 
in three or four fellow bishops each 
time he came. 

This whole great experience ended 
with the closing service of Lambeth 
and the dedication of a chapel to 
20th Century martyrs behind the high 
altar in the Cathedral. Then it was 
time to pack up again! 

This time Dave and | could be 
together. We filled the small orange car 
with our luggage, and our first act was 
to meet Chris Ladyman, who came 
down to Canterbury by train to join us 
for a few hours. (We knew Chris in 


Fairbanks, where she lived and worked 
for two years.) For 10 days we toured 
Southern England. Many hours were 
spent (on the left side of the road or 
filling up both sides of small hedged 
lanes) on our way to Arundel, 
Dorchester, Winchester, Salisbury, 
Sidmouth, Portsmouth. We would 
discover small ancient parish churches, 
explore them, and say a prayer in 
them. Always we were struck by their 
combined antiquity and modernity. 
Not only were there old Norman or 
Saxon walls and inscriptions on them, 
but also Sunday School banners and 
posters urging congregational support 
in the fight against world hunger. The 
Church in England moves with the rest 
of usin this 20th Century — though so 
many tourist pilgrims pour through 
the ancient doors with the past in 
mind. Often we met members of the 
congregation, always kind and 
welcoming, though they must some 
times grow very tired of their role as 
guides to passers-by. 

For two and one-half days we were 
privileged to visit in the home of the 
parents of Teresa Thomas (of Ft. 
Yukon), the Barlings. Their farm, with 
a house that goes back to Norman 
times, is near Ashburton, in Devon. 
Teresa and her boys were there, and 
they gave us a great Sunday afternoon 
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We were here! 


on Dartmoor, exploring prehistoric 
village ruins on a hillside nearby. 

Three nights in London brought 
our wonderful visit to a close. One day 
was spent in sightseeing, shopping, and 
an evening at the theatre. 

The other day we went by train to 
Coventry, seeing the great new Cathe- 
dral dedicated to reconciliation and 
world peace, built alongside the old 
Cathedral destroyed by firebombs in 
World War II. 


And here! 


The last evening we found a 
restaurant, close to our hotel and to 
New Scotland Yard, in a most 
unexpected place —underneath a 
traffic island! A friendly waiter from 
Cyprus served us with a delicious 
dinner (for 4 pounds), and we toasted 
the Diocese of Alaska with a glass of 
wine! We are glad to be home, and we 
think we shall never be the same again! 
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And here! 


Bruce Bayne, rector 
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UNORGANIZED CONGREGATIONS 


Manley Hot Springs 
Noatak 


Nome 
Point Lay 


OTHER CLERGY 
active in the diocese, self-supporting, not listed above 


Seward St. Peter’s 
Shageluk St. Luke’s 
Sitka St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea 
Tanana St. James’ 
Valdez Epiphany 
Venetie Good Shepherd 
Wasilla St. David's 
Wrangell St. Philip's 
Anvik Glennallen 
Barrow Homer 
Bethel Hughes 
Circle 

(S) 
Charles Adams (S) 


Holy Trinity, Juneau 
Joe L. Aprill (S) 

Homer 
Patrick Attungana (S) 

St. Thomas’, Point Hope 
Robert W. Bennett 

St. Christopher's, Anchorage 
Everitt Calhoun (S) 

St. Peter’s, Sitka 
Kenneth Charlie (S) 

St. Barnabas’, Minto 
Raymond Dexter 

St. Mary’s, Anchorage 
Anna Frank (S) 

St. Matthew’s, Fairbanks 
James Gilbert (s) _ 


_ Bishop Rowe Chapel, Arctic Village 


_ Trimble Gilbert (S) 


- _ Bishop Rowe hapa, Arctic Village 


a Se Grant ‘s) 


= Sacramental Clergy 


Rampart 
Steven’s Village 
Tanacross 


Earle C. Palmer (S) 

St. John’s, Ketchikan 
Titus Peter 

Fort Yukon 
Helen Peters (S) 

St. James’, Tanana 
Allen Price 

Kenai 
John E, Randall 

(Temp. in California) 
Allen P, Richmond (S) 

St. Christopher’s, Anchorage 
Dale G. Sarles 

Juneau 
Berkman Silas (S) 

St. Barnabas’, Minto 
Richard Simmonds 

St. Mark’s, Nenana 
Lawrence Spannagel (S) 

St. Mary’s, Anchorage 


_ Lee W. Stratman 


All Saints’, Anchorage 


Clinton Swan (S) 


_ Epiphany, Kivalina 


Robert C. Thwing (S) 


St. Mary’s, Anchorage 
(serving Cordova) — 


Diane Tickell 


‘St. Mary’s, Anchorage 


Paul Tritt (S) 


Good Shepherd, Venetie 
Eve tt Wenrick 
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Episcopal Diocese of Alaska 


P.O. Box 441 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99707 
(907) 452-3040 


Bishop — David R. Cochran 
Office Manager — Gladys Sams 


FORMER BISHOPS 


Peter T. Rowe John B. Bentley William J. Gordon, Jr. 
THE STANDING COMMITTEE COMMISSION ON MINISTRY 
Delores Churchill Jake Koonuk George Beacom 
Norman Elliott Lawrence Spannagel Jean Dementi, Chairman 
Sally Fairfield, Sec’y Dale Sarles, Vice President Margie Hulbert 
Ann Fisher Bessie Titus John Phillips 
Donald Hart, President Ann Parsons, Sec’y 
Elsie Pitka 
DIOCESAN MINISTRIES 
Education Diocesan Missioners 
David Keller, Network Coordinator Mark A. Boesser — Church Growth 
Bessie Titus, Network Associate Wilfred Lane — For the Arctic 
Thomas Brawner, Assoc. for Christian Ed. 
Archdeacon for the Southeast Diocesan Healing Ministry 
Donald M. Bullock ] Malcolm H. Miner 
Support of Ministry United Campus Ministry - Fairbanks 
Andrew H. Fairfield — David Salmon Charles Young 
Scott Fisher CONGREGATIONS 
With names of clergy in charge. Where no name is given, the Church Committee is in charge. 
Allakaket St. John’s-in-the-W ilderness 
Anchorage All Saints’ Norman H. V. Elliott, rector 
St. Christopher’s David Schmidt, rector 
St. Mary’s H. Eddy, rector; R. Nelson 
Arctic Village Bishop Rowe Chapel 
Beaver St. Matthew's 
Chalkyitsik St. Timothy’s 
Cordova St. George’s Diane Tickell 
Eagle St. Paul’s and St. John’s 
Fairbanks St, Matthew's Donald P. Hart, rector 
Fort Yukon St. Stephen's John Phillips 
Grayling St. Paul’s 
Huslia Good Shepherd 
Juneau Holy Trinity John Larson, rector 
Kenai St. Francis-by-the-Sea 
Ketchikan St. John’s Donald M. Bullock, rector 
Kivalina Epiphany 
Kodiak St. James’-the-Fisherman Hugh F, Hall 
Kotzebue St. George’s-in-the-Arctic 
Minto St. Barnabas’ 
Nenana St. Mark's 
North Pole St. Jude’s Jean Dementi 
Palmer St. Bartholomew's George C. Beacom — 
Petersburg St. Andrew's Stephen Kelsey, Liza Spangler 
Point Hope St. Thomas’ (Cont'd on inside of Back Cover) 


The design on the cover is the work of Eustace Paul Ziegler. It represents, in an Alaskan 
context, the wondrous events and great characters connected with the Birth of our Lord and 
his Epiphany. 
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The Reverend Don Bullock and Alice Hunt prepare to welcome company at the Center. 


For some time the people of St. 
John’s, Ketchikan, have been con- 
cerned. They could see that the tran- 
sient ship-population moving in and 
out of the harbor had no one in town 
who took much interest in their wel- 
fare. 


The church people also were bur- 
dened by the presence of the old 
frame building that had once been one 
of Bishop Rowe’s hospitals, estab- 
lished by him in places he felt geo- 
graphically strategic and needful. To- 
day all these church hospitals have 
closed with the Federal, State and City 
governments taking over. The Ketchi- 
kan building has been rented out — in 
its usable parts — to businesses. But it 
isa fire trap and has become run-down. 


The dream of a Seamen’s Center — 
instead of a derelict building — grew in 
the minds of the rector and people of 
St. John’s. But it would be long before 
money could be found for such a pro- 
ject and in the mean time the ships 
and the people came and went. 

In partnership with Holy Name Ro- 
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man Catholic Church, St. John’s deter- 
mined to open a Seamen’s Center in 
the basement of the Church — (which 
also serves as it’s Parish House) until 
more adequate space could be pro- 
vided. Alice Hunt was called to direct 
the project. Alice had been a church 
volunteer in Wrangell for two years. 
She had supported herself by giving 
music lessons and “house-sitting’’ 
while she worked through the Church 
as council or , organizer, caller and 
music director. She had left to com- 
plete a degree at the University of 
Washington. This was done by the end 
of this summer and so she was free to 
accept the call to serve as the director 
of the budding Center. 


An article written by Alice for the 
Diocesan Epiphany, Fall issue, tells of 
the work: 
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“Ketchikan, the Gateway City, bus- 
tles during the summer months as 
the fishing fleet comes and goes, for- 
eign freighters take on logs and lumber 
products, many young people walk the 


waterfront looking for boat and can- 
nery jobs, and large tour ships dock 
weekly with hundreds of tourists. Of- 
fering a welcome to these many people 
are 27 local bars, a movie theater — 
and the Ketchikan Seamen’s Center. 
The Seamen’s Center is jointly spon- 
sored by St. John’s Episcopal Church 
and Holy Name Catholic Church. Lo- 
cated in the Undercroft of St. John’s 
in downtown Ketchikan, the Center is 
“for all who work and travel on the 
sea.”’ A pool table sits in one corner, 
Opposite several tables filled with 
books and magazines and table games. 
There is a quiet corner for reading and 
talking, and a color television set sur- 
rounded by comfortable chairs. The 
coffee and tea are always out, along 
with cookies made by the people of 
the two sponsoring churches. 


“The Seamen’s Center first opened 
in July 1978, for six weeks at the 
height of last summer’s fishing season. 
This year, the Center opened June 20 
and will remain open daily until Sep- 
tember. Plans are under way to keep 
the Center open on a limited basis 
year-round, and eventually to expand 
the facility to include showers and 
sleeping rooms. 


“Ship visiting isan important part of 
Our ministry to seamen. By going a- 
board the larger ships that call in 
Ketchikan, we are able to extend a 
personal welcome to Christians and 
non-Christians from all over the 
world. Most of the visits have been 
made by Seamen’s Center director 
Alice Hunt, formerly a church volun- 
teer in Wrangell and Petersburg, and 
Brother Brendan MacAnerney, a Do- 
minican novice from California spend- 
ing part of his summer with the Holy 
Name Congregation. 


“Men and women from the two con- 
gregations serve as hosts and hostesses 
at the Center, signing up for two-hour 
shifts during the open hours of 3 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. The success of the welcome 
we have given to some 700 visitors 
thus far this summer may be seen in 
these frequently repeated comments . . 
“Gee! |’msure glad this place is here!” 
“,. there’s nothing else to do in town 
but sit in the bars, and |’m tired of 
that.”...“‘It sure is nice of you to 
have a place like this for us!’” 

* * * % 

A mimeographed sheet (named 
Tidelines) from the Seamen’s Center 
gives a monthly report: 


“SHIP VISITS: During July, we 
played host to our foreign freighters. 
Going aboard a ship is an adventure! 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Guests from shipboard at the Seamen’s Center. 
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St. Matthew’s Church — soon to celebrate it’s 75th anniversary. 


June began with my annual visita- 
tion to St. Matthew's in Fairbanks, 
celebrating the Feast of Pentecost with 
a confirmation service. The evening be- 
fore, Mary and | were invited to have 
supper with the vestry and their 
spouses at the home of Gladys Terry. 
It was good to have some relaxed time 
together, but a subject which is very 
much on the minds of people at St. 
Matthew’s crept into the conversation. 


That subject was the building program 
St. Matthew's was about to begin, and 
the first phase of which they will have 
completed by Fall. After years of de- 
bate on how to gain more space for 
parish activities, it had been decided to 
add to and almost totally rebuild the 
old parish hall. Building costs in Fair- 
banks are horrendous, and this seems 
to be the best way to get the most for 
the money. 


The addition to the Parish House takes shape. 


On Tuesday, June 5th, Mary and | 
drove to Meier Lake Conference Cen- 
ter with Jim and Jean Dementi for the 
diocesan clergy family conference. 
About 40 of us — fathers, mothers, 
and children, from cities and villages, 
Native and White — gathered for a 
week of fellowship and learning to- 
gether. Our leaders were Bill and Polly 
Spofford. Bill is Bishop of Eastern 
Oregon, and both he and Polly have 
visited Alaska before and are very fa- 
miliar with and attuned to life in 
Alaska. Each morning they led us in 
discussion on the general theme of “A 
Christian Lifestyle in Today’s World.” 
They helped us to share our feelings 
and ideas about many of the things we 
face as Christians and as clergy families. 
It was a rewarding experience for all of 
us. In addition we had lots of free time 
for visiting, games and singing, and 
some visits to nearby places. One of 
these was a visit to the abandoned In- 
dependance Gold Mine up on Hatcher 
Pass, where there was still snow on the 
ground, and where we enjoyed a hot 
luncheon served from the back of the 
van before we took off for some 
hiking. 

| was scheduled to leave camp for a 
weekend trip to Sitka. The people of 


St. Peter’s had decided to have a sur- 
prise service and potluck honoring Ed 
and Monty Littlefield. As | mentioned 
in the last installment of my Journal, 
Ed, who has given active leadership to 
both his parish and the diocese, is suf- 
fering from cancer. The parish wanted 
to do something for the Littlefields, 
and they invited me to come down to 
share in the celebration. And what a 
great occasion it was! In spite of the 
fact that it was the opening day of the 
salmon derby the church was packed, 
as was Sea House afterwards — for the 
feast. A hand-illuminated plaque, ex- 
pressing love and appreciation to the 
Littlefields, was presented to them, 
and several of us brought greetings 
from other parts of the Diocese. 
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We celebrate with the birthday people. 


Sleep like Matthew 


| returned to Meier Lake Sunday 
night, to join in the last two days of 
the family conference. Mary then left 
on the van that was taking a group of 
people up to Fairbanks. We were plan- 
ning on leaving for vacation the next 
week, and there was much she had to 
do. | stayed on along with the De- 
mentis and several others, for the Con- 
ference on Ministry which began after 
a day’s interval. During that interval | 


Eat — with everybody 

had an opportunity to get into An- 
chorage to attend briefly the annual 
meeting of the Methodist’s Confer- 
ence, and bring greetings from the 
Diocese. | was interested to see that | 
knew at least half of the Methodist 
clergy, through sharing with them in 
the work of the Alaska Christian Con- 
ference, and in ecumenical work on a 
congregational level. 


The members of the Commission 
on Ministry gathered at Meier Lake on 
Friday morning for a business session 
and some discussion with the Spof- 
fords. That evening at supper we began 
our annual Conference on Ministry, 
with 41 participants from a dozen con- 
gregations. These annual gatherings 
have provided opportunities for indi- 
viduals to hear presentations on sub- 
jects related to Ministry, and to discuss 
with Commission members and other 
leaders their own vocational concerns. 
This year we placed the emphasis on 
Team Ministry, focusing on the minis- 
tries that are necessary for the total 
life of a congregation and how our in- 
dividual ministries may contribute to 
that. Bishop Spofford led four discus- 
sions on the subjects of discipleship, 
apostleship, and the shared ministry of 
the Church, giving much food for 
thought to small group discussions to 
tell us a bit about the ministries they 
were engaged in. Diane Brelsford told 
us about her work as a lay person ina 
healing ministry; Wilson Valentine 
spoke of the opportunities for min- 
istry in his work as a fireman; while 
Betty Jo Westergard told us about her 
work in Christian Education, and also 
shared with us some of the unique 
ministry taking place in Ketchikan: 


Father Don Bullock’s weekly radio 
hours, and the ecumenical Seamen’s 
Center that meets at St. John’s Church. 
Bessie Titus, a Network associate, 
spoke about her work in training 
church committee members in the vil- 
lages and her participation in the gos- 
pel missions; while Polly Simmonds 
spoke about how much it meant to her 
to have the opportunity to share her 
own commitment to Jesus Christ 
through the gospel missions. Alaska’s 
latest clergy additions — Steven Kelsey 
and his wife Liza Spangler had just ar- 
rived the day before the conference 
opened, en route from Vermont to 
Petersburg and Wrangell where they 
will share the pastoral and priestly 
leadership in those two communities. 
They spoke about their own previous 
experiences in team ministry. The con- 
ference closed Sunday morning with a 
marvelous eucharist on the shores of 
the lake. The service had been planned 
by the five small discussion groups 
that had met throughout the weekend, 
and it was wonderful to see how the 
contributions of each individual and 
group could be brought together into 
One great act of worship, with real 
unity of meaning and feeling arising 
out of diversity. 


Seattle Skyline 


| drove back to Fairbanks that 
evening with the delegation from Min- 
to in the camp van, and we were a 
tired but happy group. The next two 
days were busy, trying to get many 
things done in the office so that we 
could get away at 1 a.m. Wednesday 
morning for our vacation, without 
having too many loose ends left over. 


* %* 


Mary and | had decided to take a three 
week’s vacation in the Puget Sound 
area, which we had first gotten to 
know and love thirty years ago when | 


& 


was chaplain at the University of Wash- 


ington. After many years in the Middle 
West and East we have gotten re- 
aquainted with old friends and familiar 
places around Seattle since coming to 
Alaska. In fact, we spent some of our 
vacation looking at houses in the area 
which we might consider buying, for 
eventual retirement. Most of our time 
however was spent relaxing in a bor- 
rowed cabin on Hood Canal, and being 
with friends. 


But we could not escape from 
Alaska altogether while on vacation, 
even if we wanted to! Two days after 
we arrived in Seattle we went to Fri- 
day Harbor, on San Juan Island, for 


the ordination of Noel Rich (one of 
our candidates from Alaska), which 
was reported in the last issue of The 
Churchman. Noel and his family are 
headed for Chile, where he will be 
headmaster of an Anglican school un- 
der appointment by the South Ameri- 
can Missionary Society. While on 
Hood Canal, Alan and Dorothy Hall 
drove down from Sequim for an 
evening’s picnic and visit with us. Alan 
was a Sacramental priest in Fairbanks, 
while Dorothy for many years worked 
in our office as diocesan treasurer. 
They are now “‘in retirement” contin- 
uing to exercise their ministries within 
their full-to-flowing lives. We had a 
wonderful evening together. 


Noel Rich and participating Clergy. 


A final Alaskan touch was making a 
couple of visits to Bob Rooney in the 
hospital. Bob is a fisherman from 
Wrangell, dean of our Southeastern 
Deanery, and engaged to be married to 
Alice Hunt, a former church volunteer 
in Wrangell, who has just finished her 
Master’s in Social Work at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Bob had under- 
gone successful surgery and treatment 
for cancer, and he and Alice plan to be 
married in October. He was a happy 
man indeed ! 


On Tuesday evening, July 10th we 
met Mary’s mother, Mrs. Charles Za- 
briskie, at the Seattle airport, and the 
next night the three of us flew back 
home to Fairbanks. Mary’s mother has 
given up her apartment in Detroit, and 
now will be making her home with us. 
In her nineties, she weathered the trip 
well although she had to make a brief 
visit to the hospital on arrival. | hope 
that | am as strong and as self reliant 
as she is at her age! 


Summer is a time for visitors to 
come to Alaska, and this summer we 
had our share of interesting ones. Dr. 
David Dean, Associate Professor of 
History at Frostburg State College in 
Maryland, spent three weeks living and 
working at Bishop Rowe House. He is 
writing a book on Archdeacon Hudson 
Stuck, and he came to read the Arch- 
deacon’s diaries (some of which we 
have only recently acquired). It was a 
pleasure having David here, and to 
share some of the infectious enthusi- 
asm that he has for his subject! Arch- 
deacon Stuck was a remarkable per- 
son, and it’s good to know that a 
really competent biography of him 
will one day be available. 

Bernard and Jean Haldane, a hus- 
band and wife team who are well 


known in both England and America 
for their work in career assessment and 
various aspects of ministry, were here 
for several days in mid-July. They had 
come to lead a conference at Meier 
Lake Center, which was attended by a 
group of clergy and lay persons from 
various walks of life. They spent sever- 
al days visiting in the Fairbanks area, 
also Andy Fairfield flew them to Huslia 
on one of his visits, which gave them a 
chance to experience first hand a vil- 
lage church and community. Mary and 
| had visits from two sets of old 
friends. Lincoln and Mabel Eng drove 
up the highway in their camper and 
spent five days with us. Lincoln was a 
student at the University of Washing- 
ton thirty years ago when we were 
there. He has served as a priest in the 
dioceses of Olympia and Oregon for the 


Phil Steinmetz 


past 25 years, and is just beginning a 
new position as Archdeacon of Oregon. 
| was able to take the Engs with me on 
a brief visit to Minto, where | needed 
to confer with people about a number 
of matters, and to welcome back Luke 
and Alice Titus who had returned 
from Arizona earlier in the summer. 
Early in August the Reverend Philip 
Steinmetz and his daughter-in-law 
Gloria came for another five day visit. 
Phil and | were neighbors in Western 
Massachusetts, and Phil, now retired, 
still lives in Ashfield where he was pas- 
tor of a unique ecumenical Episcopal- 
Congregational congregation for many 
years. Phil accompanied me on a two 
day trip to Tanana where | confirmed 
two children at a service and celebra- 
tion that marked the climax of a vaca- 
tion Bible school. Phil not only 
preached, but was a helpful compan- 
ion as | conferred with a number of 
persons about church matters. Both 
Lincoln Eng and Phil Steinmetz have 
the qualities of simplicity and direct- 
ness that make for immediate accept- 
ance by people of widely different 
background and culture. It was a joy 
having them here. 


Confirmation Class with the Bishop and 
Deacon Helen Peters. 


Tom Brawner watches the puppet show. 


* * * * 

Since Don Hart, rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s, was out of town on an ex- 
tended vacation with his family, | was 
called on for some pastoral ministra- 
tions that | seldom have an opportu- 
nity to exercise. One was a wedding, 
and | had nearly forgotten what a real 
joy it is to prepare a young couple and 
then officiate at their wedding! | was 
also called on to take two funerals at 
St. Matthew's. Over the past five years 
in Alaska, and the eight years preced- 
ing that in the Dakotas, | have taken 
part in many funerals and the events 
surrounding them, but almost all of 


them have been in villages and among 
Indian people. | think these were only 
the second and third ‘’city” funerals 
I've held in Alaska. These were for two 
young Native men belonging to the 
Parish. | missed the simplicity of meet- 
ing with the families instead of witha 
funeral director in burial arrange- 
ments. Death is still very much a part 
of the experience of living in a small 
Indian community. Everyone, young 
and old, participate in the events con- 
nected with the death; the comforting 
of the bereaved, the digging of the 
grave, participation in the services, the 
committal itself, with the lowering of 
the casket and the shoveling of earth 
upon it, and in the potlatch or feast 
that often follows. It isa natural event 
in which all share, and there is a 
wholeness and strength about that ex- 
perience comforting to family and 
friends in a way that is missing in what 
have become usual funeral practises in 
the city. 


* * 

On Sunday, July 29th, | was privi- 
leged to take part in an important 
event in the life of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in Alaska. His Beatitude, 
Metropolitan Theodosius, paid his first 
visit to his former diocese since be- 
coming Metropolitan. A great service 
and celebration was arranged at St. In- 
nocence Church in Anchorage, with 
Bishop Gregory of Sitka and most of 
the orthodox clergy from all over 
Alaska in attendance. Archbishop Hur- 
ley of the Roman Catholic Archdio- 
cese of Anchorage, and | were given 
places of honor just outside of the 
Holy of Holies during the three hour 
liturgy. Afterwards we gathered on 
the church grounds for a marvelous 
picnic, with great quantities of food, 
including a specially barbecued lamb. | 


* 
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welcomed this opportunity to meet 
and get to know better some of the or- 
thodox clergy. | hope and pray the 
day will come when we will be able to 
work together more closely as sister 
churches with deep historical roots in 
Alaska. 

That evening | was able to attend 
at least part of the regular service at 
St. David's in Wasilla, and then to join 
those attending the family camp at 
Meier Lake for supper before returning 
to Fairbanks. 

In August there were visitations to 


% 


The beginning of a new Church building. 


several other villages besides the one 
already mentioned to Tanana. On the 
second weekend | visited Tanacross, 
and was much encouraged to see the 
beginnings of construction of the new 
church. It has taken a long time for 
the people to get this project under- 
way, but it looks as if they will have a 
fine log church building in the new 
community before winter sets in. | 
promised | would come for confirma- 
tion and the dedication of the church 
whenever both were ready. The people 

(Continued on Page 12) 


A REPORT FROM THE GOSPEL TEAM 


The first time | traveled with the 
Gospel Team (sponsored by the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Alaska) was in the 
month of January or February, 1979. 
That trip took us into Steven's Village 
(located on the Yukon River). | sup- 
pose you might say that is when | re- 
ceived the burden of the Lord to get 
the message of His gospel to His peo- 
ple. Another trip in May; this time to 
village of Beaver (upriver from Stevens) 
confirmed this even more! It almost 
felt like a cry in the heart. Those of us 
that attended the Church Committee 
Workshop then all felt that same con- 
cern, the deep spiritual needs of our 
race, God's people. 


How, then, can we help in this 
area? God wants to draw His people 
into a closer intimacy with Himself. 
By accomplishing this we must first 
accept the Lord Jesus Christ into our 
lives and then proceed to make Him 
the Lord of all things in that lifestyle. 
John 3:3 says “Verily, verily | say un- 
to you, except a man be born again he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 


Those of us that have felt the call 
of God to go out into the villages to 
evangelize hope to help our race get 
better acquainted with the Bible by 
having Bible studies, on counseling 
with them in their Christian growth, 
by sharing with them our experience, 
our ups and downs as we take that 
walk with the Lord Jesus. 


We hope to stay in a village for at 
least five days if the need calls for it. 
We hope to have a mixture of the tra- 
ditional Episcopal Service and informal 
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Polly Simmonds 


type praise and worship service. All 
this is in its baby stage yet, but we 
hope to accomplish much by having 
our minds stayed on Jesus. 


| certainly could not venture into 
something of this nature without first 
having gone through a terrible period 
in my life and having come to the re- 
alization that God truly does love us 
no matter where we've been or what 
we have done. Through the prayers of 
many | am alive today. 


God bless all of you, 
Polly Simmonds 


BISHOPS JOURNAL... 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of St. Timothy’s had a most welcome 
visitor in July in the person of the 
Rev. Robert Greene, now of Luling, 
Texas. Father Greene was priest in 
Tanacross from 1953 to 1959 and 
people remember his ministry there 
with great enthusiasm and affection. | 
have often heard people say, “When 
Bob Greene was here he really got us 
doing things in the Church!” | am 
happy to say that Bob has offered to 
come back for two or three weeks 
sometime later on to see if he can help 
the people of St. Timothy’s move far- 
ther along in the transition to full local 
independence and leadership. 

On the following Sunday, the 19th, 
| drove to Nenana for the morning ser- 
vice. St. Mark’s is another congrega- 
tion that has had great difficulty in 
making the transition to a self-genera- 
ting and sustaining church. That is 
quite understandable when one con- 
siders that for many years the Church 
operated a boarding school in Nenana, 
with many staffed persons as well as 
full-time clergy, and for a period — 
during the episcopate of Bishop Bent- 
ley — housed the diocesan headquar- 
ters. All that is gone except for the 


St. James, Nenana 


beautiful little church, and a handful 
of faithful people to maintain it’s life. 
August was also a month of trying to 
get prepared for the Church’s General 
Convention which meets in Denver be- 
ginning September 8th. Like most 
people, | suspect, | find it very diffi- 
cult to study reports and resolutions 
well in advance of any meeting of this 
kind, when the event still seems to be 
a comfortable month or so away! But 
the pressure mounts, and | found my- 
self as the month rolled on being hard 
put to it to do all of the preparation 
necessary, including the writing of 
some talks | will have to give, as well 
as planning for the ongoing life of the 
diocese. | finally borrowed a friend’s 
cabin at Harding Lake for a couple of 
days to get away from the distractions 
of day-to-day business. We are going 
to Denver with a smaller group of 
deputies than normal, and doing this 
as part of a deliberate policy. Each 
diocese is allowed four lay and four 
clerical deputies, which, with the in- 
crease in the number of dioceses in 
recent years, makes for a monstrous 
and unwieldy convention. We voted at 
our last diocesan convention to send 
only three in each order, as a kind of 
protest against the size and cost of 
these triennial gatherings. We are 
hoping that other dioceses will join us 
in this move to cut down on both the 
size and cost of Convention. 


One of our clerical deputies, Arch- 
deacon Don Bullock has found it im- 
possible to go, and we had to call-on 
the first alternate, Father Chuck Eddy, 
to take his place. This was easier said 
than done. for Chuck and his wife 
Mary were in Israel on the tag end of a 
three month sabbatical. It took nearly 


a week of sending cables and trying to 
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make telephone connections before we 
were finally able to reach him. At the 
urging of his vestry he has agreed to 
go, even though he will be home from 
Israel for only a week before he has to 
leave for Denver. Our other deputies 
include Jean Dementi and Norman 
Elliott, Becky Snow, John Stander- 
wick, and Eric Wohlforth in the lay 
order. Tay Thomas will go as a lay al- 
ternate, and thus be able to spell off 
some of the others if that becomes ne- 
cessary. Veva Richmond, President of 
our Diocesan Churchwomen, will go as 
an ECW representative, and Dianne 
Tickell plans to attend on her own as 
a visitor. So, Alaska will be well repre- 
sented, in spite of the decrease in the 
size of our official deputation. 


Cpe A halla 


On August 28th, | celebrated the 
5th anniversary of my consecration as 
bishop. At times that beginning of a 
new ministry in Alaska seems like only 
yesterday, yet other times it seems like 
we have been here forever! What an in- 
credibly rich and varied and exciting 
life that event thrust me into! But it is 
sobering to try to measure against my 
hopes and the expectations of those 
who elected me — what has been ac- 
complished in those 5 years. 


August was rounded off and Sep- 
tember begun with two quick trips in- 
to the bush. On Friday, August 31st, | 
flew with Andy to Huslia. We brought 
along, as far as Minto, Cliff and Velma 
Hubbard, who had been enlisted to 
work with a Native evangelism and 
support group who had gathered in 
Minto that weekend to plan their work. 
This is a group of Indian people, most 
of whom have been working on gospel 
mission teams over this past year but 
who wanted to extend that kind of 
ministry in a slightly different direc- 
tion. The emphasis of the Gospel Mis- 
sions (a program funded through one 
of the Lilly grants that we received 
two years ago) has been on teaching. 
The emphasis of this new group is 
more on renewal and personal counsel- 
ing with people in the villages. It is 
great to see this program emerging out 
of the initiative of a few highly com- 
mitted persons. 

Andy and | had planned a trip to 
Huslia and Allakaket some time ago, 
but by coincidence our visit coincided 
with the funeral of Little Sam Tony, 
father of Wilson Sam, our lay reader in 
Huslia. Chartered planes had been fly- 
ing into Huslia all day from up river 
and down river, and by the time Andy 
and | arrived at 9:30 on Friday eve- 

et 


Good Shepherd, Huslia 


ning many visitors had joined the local 
residents for the occasion. Food was 
being served out of doors in front of 
the widow’s home, and gospel songs 
were being sung to the accompaniment 
of three guitars. Andy and | stayed in 
the mission house, which is maintained 
by the congregation as a gathering 
place for coffee hours and classes, and 
occasional visitors, even though there 
is no longer a resident priest. 


In the morning we met with Wilson 
and Joe Williams, Jr. (our sacramental 
priest at Allakaket who had come 
down with his wife, Rea) along with 
a number of other people from Allaka- 
ket. We planned the service, and fortu- 
nately what looked like the beginnings 
of a rainy day — turned into a warm 
and sunny one, Only a portion of the 
people could crowd into the church 
for the funeral service, but all took the 
long walk out along the sandy road to 
the cemetery for the committal. The 
Huslia cemetery is on a little rise, with 
a view over the flat countryside to the 
hills and mountains on several sides. 
Many of the graves are marked off 
with picket fences and _ beautiful 
crosses and all were glistening with 
fresh paint in the sunshine. 


That evening we gathered for a pot- 
latch outside of Little Sam’s house, 
and enjoyed an immense quantity and 
variety of food, beginning with much 
bear meat. As the food was served and 
consumed, there were many speeches 
from both local residents and visitors, 
testifying to the extent to which Little 
Sam was known and loved throughout 
the Koyukuk country. After supper 
Andy and | flew up the river to Allaka- 
ket, bringing Joe and Rea home, along 
with their little boy, Joey. It was a 
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beautiful evening for flying, with the 
setting sun highlighting the colors and 
shadows of the countryside that is be- 
ginning to show the signs of Fall. In an 
hour we were in Allakaket, and Andy 
and | were grateful to accept an invita- 
tion by Johnson and Bertha Moses to 
bed down in their home. 


The next morning we were up 
early, and were greeted both by bright 
sunshine and the first frost of the year. 
It was surprising that Allakaket, which 
is right on the Arctic Circle, has not 
had a frost before this. | spent some 


time looking over the mission build- 
ings and the church, which reflect the 
difficult times that Allakaket has been 
going through in recent years with out- 
breaks of vandalism. Andy and | 
talked with several people, including 
Pollack Simon, who is both chief and 
mayor, about this situation in both 
church and community. We wanted 
him to know that the Diocese would 
like to cooperate in any way we can to 
help bring some order into the com- 
munity, as well as new life to the 
church. While having a resident priest, 
or church worker, stationed in Allaka- 
ket is out of the question, our hope is 
that we may be able to find a Native 
church leader, priest or lay, who 
would be willing to come to Allakaket 
for two or three weeks at a time to 
help give some support to the church 
people who often feel beleagured and 
deserted. But when the church bell 
rang, a good congregation of all ages 
gathered, and we had a fine service to- 
gether. Andy and | had to leave right 
after the service to fly to Minto, where 
we picked up Cliff and Velma and 
brought them back to Fairbanks. 
Andy then had to set out again for 


Minto to bring some of the Native 
evangelism group home to Tanana and 
Fairbanks. 


After spending Labor Day at home 
(laboring for the most part in the of- 
fice as | tried to make headway in get- 
ting ready to leave for General Con- 
vention at the end of the week), | flew 
to Tanana for a one night stand. This 
trip was the follow up on a visit made 
several weeks earlier, to discuss some 
property concerns and that of local 
ministry. | was back in Fairbanks 


again the next afternoon for more 
work in preparation for leaving — in- 
cluding the writing of the Journal! 


KETCHIKAN 
SEAMEN’S CENTER... 


(Continued from Page 2) 


often the crew speak little or no En- 
glish, and to communicate requires a 
fair amount of pantomime. 


The State of Meghalaya, with an 
Indian crew, arrived July 1 at Ward 
Cove. We took magazines and were 
warmly received. When the Japanese 
freighter Tetsuzan Maru arrived on 
July 10, it docked in town and crew 
members were able to walk to the 
Center for several evenings of pool. 


The Salta arrived in Ward Cove on 
July 20, with a lively crew from Ar- 
gentina. Brother Brendan, Brother 
David, and Alice Hunt combined 
forces to transport almost the entire 
crew into the town for some Saturday 
night sightseeing. Thanks to Mary Jo 
Turek for translating! We arranged for 
Father Jerry Frister to go aboard to 
say mass on the Salta. The Brewster ar- 
rived in town July 23 for an 11-day 
stay at the Spruce Mill, with its crew 
from the Phillipines.” 
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Jean Silides 


The Diocesan office is happy to in- 
troduce the new secretary come to 
give part-time service in the place of 
LeNora Notti. LeNora and family have 
moved to Anchorage. 


Rebecca Scott Rhea Fisher was 
born to Ann and Scott Fisher of 
Beaver, on June 6th. She has an older 
sister Charlene and brother Shane. 


Matthew Espe was born on the 6th 
of June, the son of Connie and Mark 
Espe, and grandson of the Rev. Pete 
Richmond, and Vera Richmond, chair- 
man of Alaska’s Episcopal Church 
Women. His paternal grandmother is 
Helen Espe, former diocesan secretary. 
Matthew has a brother, Christopher. 


Nicholas Ashley Bayne was born to 
Sarah and Bruce Bayne in Sitka, the 
12th of June. They stayed home from 
the clergy family conference at Meier 
Lake on purpose to welcome him; but 
news of his arrival made the rafters 
ring. 

(Continued on Page 20) 


FAIRBANKSAN TO AFRICA 


By Charles Mayse 


Berny Jacobson 


Bernard Jacobson was born of a 
Jewish family but chose to be bap- 
tized a Christian in the Episcopal 
Church in New York City years ago. 
After coming to Alaska he was con- 
firmed with one of his daughters in St. 
Matthew’s Church in Fairbanks. He 
comes and goes so quietly that many 
in the congregation would not know 
him by name; yet for some time he has 
been exercising his own ministry 
through his work. 


Perhaps Andy Fairfield knows him 
best. The two Diocesan planes as well 
as the Fairfields own (used often in 
diocesan business), must be serviced 
every 100 hours of flight time. This is 
a Federal Aereonautics Board law. It 
is an important one but a costly one. 
Berny offered to service them free of 
charge and the offer was accepted 
gratefully by the Diocese. 


Recently retired from Civil Service 
with a pension that pays even Alaskan 
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expenses, Berny determined to offer 
his services to the Peace Corps. He vol- 
unteered himself and his plane for 
work in South America; then he 
waited... and waited. Andy Fairfield 
suggested he try the Churches’ Volun- 
teer for Mission Organization. He did. 
They came up with a need in Tan- 
zania for just what he had to offer. 
The wide stretch of ocean between 
this continent and Africa will prevent 
his flying his own plane. But for the 
eight months’ interval in Africa the 
plane is better stored here. 


There have been some delays, a 
variety of forms to be filled out, shots 
to be taken and Tanzanian regutfations 
to be studied and that is all accom- 
plished. The order to “take off” is im- 
minent. 


His address will be: 


Mr. Bernard Jacobson 
Mackay House, P. O. Box 15 
Dodona, Tanzania 


on 


Departing Fairbanks early in Octo- 
ber for a jobsite on the opposite side 
of the globe is Bernard Jacobson, final 
destination Dodona, Tanzania. (For- 
merly Tanganyika). Located in the 
central province, it will become the 
country’s new capital, replacing Dar- 
es-salaam. He will be doing volunteer 
work in the diocese of the Rt. Rev. 
Yohana Madinda. His job will be that 
of mechanical engineer, replacing an 
Englishman named Carter who is re- 
turning to Europe on a nine- months’ 
leave of absence. 


Jacobson plans to meet and confer 
with Carter in London to get all per- 
tinent information necessary for his 
new job. From there he will proceed 
to Holland and further conferences, as 
most of the machinery going into the 
Tanzania area has been coming from 
that lowland country. 

Jacobson’s chief responsibility will 
be the maintenance of hospitals at 
Mvumi, Dodona, and Kilimatinda, a 
leprosium at Hombolo, and St. Phil- 
lip’s College, all within a 70 mile 
radius of Dodona where he will be 
living. 

In addition he will have the respon- 
sibility of all the Church’s vehicles, 
planes owned by the Diocese, automo- 
biles, Land Rovers and motorbikes, as 
well as the operation of its water 
pumps. This latter may be of great sig- 
nificance, as the country is semi-desert. 
The altitude is around 4,000 feet 
above sea level, and Mt. Kilimanjaro is 
19,340 feet, the highest mountain in 
Africa. Although situated almost on 
the equator it isnow-mantled the year’ 
round. 

“When a critical part breaks — or 
wears out — out there in the bush, 
hopefully you order a replacement, 
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but at the same time you cobble up a 
substitute that will make do until the 
new part comes, Which may be weeks, 
or even months,” Jacobson said. 

“The present Tanzanian govern- 
ment is extremely wary of people 
coming into their country, and one 
must arrive with a return ticket firmly 
in his possession, and with sufficient 
cash reserves to assure that he can 
maintain himself for the duration of 
his stay,” Jacobson said. 


Jacobson is a Civil Service retiree. 
He began in radio and from there went 
to generator maintenance. He was in 
education for some years, teaching 
math and science, and wound up as 
school superintendent. “But education 
was not for me,” he said, “my primary 
duty being that of trying to keep the 
kids out of the corner bar.” 

He went into rocketry for the next 
15 years, working on the Mighty Ajax, 
the missile system developed in this 
area which antedated the Poker Flat 
projects by several years. 

He bought himself an aircraft, and 
in order to eat and feed his family and 
still fly it was necessary to do his own 
maintenance; so he enrolled at Hutch- 
ison Career Center .. . along with a 
bunch of high school kids.’’ He served 
the Center as substitute teacher when 
other instructors needed time off, 
filling in wherever his services were re- 
quired. 

Jacobson will be leaving his wife 
and two grown daughters, his plane 
and his home in Fairbanks. His tour of 
African duty will be completed June 2, 
1980, and soon thereafter he will be 
on his merry way back to his home en- 
virons — with, no doubt, many new 
experiences under his belt, complete 


(Continued on Page 20) 


ALASKANS AT GENERAL CONVENTION 


y W 


PENETRATING THE LAST FRONTIER 


RAN \ a 


Louise and Walter Hannum at their Episcopal Church Missionary Community booth. 


Alaska was well represented at the 
General Convention of the Church, 
which met in Denver September 8th to 
20th. In addition to the Bishop, we 
sent 3 lay deputies — Becky Snow, 
John Standerwick, and Eric Wohl- 
forth, with Tay Thomas filling in as an 
alternate for Eric for the last half of 
the Convention. Our 3 clerical depu- 
ties were: Jean Dementi, Chuck Eddy, 
and Norman Elliott. By vote of our 
last diocesan convention, we sent only 
3 deputies in each order instead of the 
4 to which all dioceses are entitled, as 
an attempt to reduce the size of Con- 
vention, and hoping to encourage 
other dioceses to do the same. While 
we were praised for our efforts, no one 
else followed suit, and a motion to re- 
duce the number of deputies from 4 to 
3 in each order was voted down. So 
the House of Deputies continues at its 
unwieldy size of over 900 persons! 
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Veva Richmond attended the wo- 
men’s Triennial as delegate, and Diane 
Tickell came to the Convention as a 
visitor. 

Becky Snow served as chairman of 
the Deputies’ Canons Committee, 
through which she came to be known 
and her abilities greatly appreciated. 
Her frequent trips to the microphone, 
identifying herself as “Snow from 
Alaska,” always brought down the 
House. Eric Wohlforth was vice-chair- 
man of the Miscellaneous Resultion 
Committee, which Norman Elliott 
served on Constitution and Canons. 
Jean Dementi and John Standerwick 
served on the Ministry Committee, 
which had to process some very criti- 
cal legislation, while Chuck Eddy 
served again on the World Mission 
Committee. So, while fewer in num- 
ber, the Alaskan delegation carried a 
lot of weight. 


Tay Thomas and Bishop Gordon at the Alaskan Dinner. 


One evening we had a dinner for 
Alaskans past and present, with those 
who had once served in Alaska out- 
numbering the rest of us. They in- 
cluded: Bishop Gordon, now Assistant 
Bishop in Michigan; Walter and Louise 


Hannum, heading the Episcopal 
Church Missionary Community in Pas- 
adena; Bob Jones, Bishop of Wyoming; 
Elaine Johnson, now serving in 
Wyoming; Al Reiners, recently moved 

(Continued on Page 20) 


Bob Jones, meeting with other members of the House of Bishops’ Dispatch of Business 
Committee. 


FAIRBANKSAN TO AFRICA... Churchman that he will submit an 

(Continued from Page 17) gccasional picture and such news items 

with photos. as may be of interest from that strange 
“Meanwhile he had promised the and far off section of the world. 


GENERAL CONVENTION... SOUTH DAKOTA q0 


(Continued from Page 19) 


to St. Louis on the staff of the Educa- } . “id | 
tional Center; Steve Sedgewick of |. ae is is 
North Dakota; Tom Kehayes of At- ~* (he y 
lanta; and the Rev. and Mrs. Albert } re, | 21 
Sayers, now in Oregon. Also present at x ae 


Convention, but unable to attend the 
dinner, were: Dean Gordon Charlton 
of the Episcopal Seminary of the 
Southwest; the Rev. and Mrs. Pat | \ 
Keller of Wyoming; and Dick Miller of pick miter, formerly Priest in Allakaket, 


Sisseton, South Dakota. It was great to _ pointing to his present home on the Sisseton 
see them all! Indian Reservation in South Dakota. 


Becky Snow talking with Elaine Johnson at . . 
the dinner, between Louise and Walter Veva Richmond chatting with Father Nor- 
Hannum. man Elliott. 


NEWS BRIEFS... (Continued from Page 15) 
The Rev. George Beacom and _ her news. In September she was mar- 

Bunty flew to Hawaii in August where ried to Mr. Nelson Stevens. Lillian re- 

George officiated at daughter Valerie’s tired from ten years of serving the 

wedding. They report that it wasajoy- Diocese as secretary and moved to 

filled and beautiful occasion. Oregon. : 

The Nelson's address is: 


1438 Southwest Jenkins Rd. — 116 
Beaverton, Oregon 97005 


Lillian Jensen’s friends from inside 
and outside of Alaska will rejoice in 
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Seward St. Peter’s 


Shageluk St. Luke's 

Sitka St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea Bruce Bayne, rector 

Tanacross St. Timothy's 

Tanana St. James’ 

Valdez Epiphany Eric Ottum, pastor 

Venetie Good Sheperd 

Wasilla St. David's Mark A. Boesser 

Wrangell St. Philip’s Stephen Kelsey, Liza Spangler 
UNORGANIZED CONGREGATIONS 

Anvik Rampart 

Barrow Homer Manley Hot Springs Steven’s Village 

Bethel Hughes Nome Point Lay 


OTHER CLERGY 


active in the diocese, self-supporting, not listed above 


(S) = Sacramental Clergy 


Charles Adams (S) 

Holy Trinity, Juneau 
Joe L. Aprill (S) 

Homer 
Patrick Attungana (S) 

St. Thomas’, Point Hope 
Robert W. Bennett 

St. Christopher’s, Anchorage 
Everitt Calhoun (S) 

St. Peter’s, Sitka 
David Cates 

St. Christopher’s, Anchorage 
Kenneth Charlie (S) 

St. Barnabas’, Minto 
Raymond Dexter 

St. Mary’s, Anchorage 
Anna Frank (S) 

St. Matthew’s, Fairbanks 
James Gilbert (S) 

Bishop Rowe Chapel, Arctic Village 
Trimble Gilbert (S) 

Bishop Rowe Chapel, Arctic Village 
James Hawley, (S) 

St. George’s, Kotzebue 
Raymond Hawley (S) 

Epiphany, Kivalina 
Nelda Kinneeveauk (S) 

St. Thomas’, Point Hope 
Wilfred Lane (S) 

St. George’s, Kotzebue 
Keith Lawton 

Kotzebue 
Jorgen Lilliebjerg (S) 

Anchorage 
Malcolm Miner 

St. Christopher’s, Anchorage 


RETIRED CLERGY 


Donald Oktollik, Pt. Hope Milton Swan, Kivalina 
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Jerry Norton (S) 

Epiphany, Kivalina 
Earle C. Palmer (S) 

St. John’s, Ketchikan 
Titus Peter 

Fort Yukon 
Helen Peters (S) 

St. James’, Tanana 
Allen Price 

Anchorage 
Allen P. Richmond (S) 

St. Matthew’s, Fairbanks 
Dale G. Sarles 

Juneau 
Berkman Silas (S) 

St. Barnabas’, Minto 
Richard Simmonds 

Fairbanks 
Lawrence Spannagel 

St. Mary's, Anchorage 
Lee W. Stratman 

All Saints’, Anchorage 
Clinton Swan (S) 

Epiphany, Kivalina 
Robert C. Thwing (S) 

St. Mary's, Anchorage 
Paul Tritt (S) 

Good Shepherd, Venetie 
Everett Wenrick 

Fairbanks 
Glen M. Wilcox 

St. Matthew’s, Fairbanks 
Joe Williams, Jr. (S) 

St. John’s, Allakaket 


Isaac Tritt, Arctic Village 
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Office Manager — Gladys Sams 


P.O. Box 441 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99707 
(907) 452-3040 


FORMER BISHOPS 


Peter T. Rowe John B. Bentley William J. Gordon, Jr. 
THE STANDING COMMITTEE COMMISSION ON MINISTRY 
Delores Churchill Charlie Reich George Beacom 
Norman Elliott Lawrence Spannagel Jean Dementi, Chairman 
Sally Fairfield, Sec’y Dale Sarles, Vice President Margie Hulbert 
Ann Fisher Pollock Simon John Phillips 
Donald Hart, President Ann Parsons, Sec’y 
Elsie Pitka 
DIOCESAN MINISTRIES 
Education Diocesan Missioners 
David Keller, Network Coordinator Mark A. Boesser — Church Growth 
Bessie Titus, Network Associate Wilfred Lane — For the Arctic 
Thomas Brawner, Assoc. for Christian Ed. 
Archdeacon for the Southeast Diocesan Healing Ministry 
Donald M. Bullock Malcolm H. Miner 
Support of Ministry United Campus Ministry - Fairbanks 
Andrew H. Fairfield — David Salmon Charles Young 
Scott Fisher CONGREGATIONS 
With names of clergy in charge. Where no name is given, the Church Committee is in charge. 
Allakaket St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness 
Anchorage All Saints’ Norman H. V. Elliott, rector 
St. Christopher’s David Schmidt, rector 
St. Mary’s H. Eddy, rector; R. Nelson 
Arctic Village Bishop Rowe Chapel 
Beaver St. Matthew’s 
Chalkyitsik St. Timothy’s 
Cordova St. George’s Diane Tickell 
Eagle St. Paul’s and St. John’s 
Fairbanks St. Matthew’s Donald P. Hart, rector 
Fort Yukon St. Stephen’s John Phillips 
Grayling St. Paul's 
Huslia Good Shepherd 
Juneau Holy Trinity John Larson, rector 
Kenai St. Francis-by-the-Sea 
Ketchikan St. John’s Donald M., Bullock, rector 
Kivalina Epiphany 
Kodiak St. James’-the-Fisherman Hugh F. Hall 
Kotzebue St. George’s-in-the-Arctic 
Minto St. Barnabas’ 
Nenana St. Mark’s 
North Pole St, Jude's Jean Dementi 
Palmer St. Bartholomew’s George C. Beacom 
Petersburg St. Andrew's Stephen Kelsey, Liza Spangler 
Point Hope St. Thomas’ (Cont'd on inside of Back Cover) 


The design on the cover is the work of Eustace Paul Ziegler. It represents, in an Alaskan 
context, the wondrous events and great characters connected with the Birth of our Lord and 
his Epiphany. , 
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RING THE BELL 


By Maryann Gallagher 


(Author’s Note: The Alaskan Church- 
man and St. Matthew’s Episcopal 
Church, Fairbanks, share the same 
cancticle. From the Benedicite, omnia 
opera Domini, artist Eustace Ziegler 
chose the words that form part of the 
cover illustration of the magazine, and 
from the same canticle, Alaska’s first 
Bishop, Peter Trimble Rowe, chose 
the inscription for the church’s bell, 
still in use.) 


“O Ye Frost and Cold, Bless Ye the Lord; Praise 
Him and Magnify Him Forever.” 

That is the inscription on St. Matthew's steeple 
bell which since October 16, 1904, has rung a call 
to worship and to mission. 

At 5 p.m. this Oct. 14, St. Matthew's congrega- 
tion opened its 75th anniversary year with a 
special Eucharist celebrated by Alaska’s fourth 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. David Cochran. 

Just as those first missionaries answered 
God’s call to serve people in the Alaska 
wilderness, St. Matthew's rector, the Rev. 
Donald P. Hart, reminded today’s congregation 
that “we are called to care for those outside of 
our group . . . those we don’t know.” 

The diamond jubilee service involved Episcopal 
Clergy living in the area including the Revs. Jean 
Dementi, Andy Fairfield, Scott Fisher, Anna 
Frank, David Keller, Pete Richmond, Richard Sim- 
monds and Glen Wilcox. 

Dan Crevensten, senior warden, and layreaders 
Kitty Harwood and Floyd Ohlsen assisted. Special 
music was offered by Celeste Osterback, viola, 
and Dan Osterback, trumpet. Ruth Storvick, Tom 
Rodda and the choir led the service music. 

After the communion service, the women of 
the church proved themselves as ingenuous as 
their pioneer predecessors when, without use of 
a kitchen, they served a light buffet supper to 
the 200-member congregation. 

The parish is between kitchens — the old one 
torn out in the Parish Hall remodeling project and 
the new one an empty shell. 
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St. Matthew's Church 
(Courtesy of Mary Thompson) 


Among those present for the service and sup- 
per were Bessie Barnabas, Eva Moffit and Laura 
Alfred who are among those who remember the 
pioneer missionaries. 

Then St. Matthew’s priest-in-charge ministered 
not only to townspeople and miners, but to the 
Indians in their villages from Tanacross to 
Nenana. Bessie was married by one priest in her 
home at Salchaket. Laura lived for a time in the 
old St. Matthew's hospital nurses’ quarters and 
was confirmed by Bishop Rowe. 

It was Bishop Rowe who sent the Rev. Charles 
Rice from Circle City to hold the first 
Episcopalian service in the raw mining camp of 
Fairbanks. The owner of the old Fairbanks 
Saloon turned over his tent building for that ser- 
vice on March 29, 1903. 

A church and hospital were started in 1904 
with the Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, who made 
the first successful climb of Mt. McKinley, as the 
prime mover in building. 

Fairbanksans’ third request — for a library — 
was met by curtaining off the chancel to make 
the church into a “Free Public Reading Room.” 
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The Sanctuary — Old St. Matthew's 


More than 1,500 books were shelved along the 
back of the church. The center aisle held tables 
with magazines and writing desks with sta- 
tionery. The Reading Room was open day and 
night except for Sunday until the George C. 
Thomas Memorial Library was opened in 1909. 
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CAUSE FOR REJOICING 


Many people from the Interior villages come to 
the meetings and services at St. Matthew's 
while they are in town. Some times they are in 
Fairbanks visiting relatives, sometimes to con- 
duct business with the native corporations or to 
keep an appointment with the clinic. The friend- 
ly, greyhaired woman sitting next to me at a 
Church meeting looked familiar, but | could not 
place her. 

“| am Mary Dick from Tanana,” she smiled. As 
the meeting ended we both rose to go, she turn- 
ed to me again. 

“| came to town this fall to work with the 
Wycliffe Bible translators and this is a happy day 
for us!” 

“Why today?” | asked. 

“After months and months of work we just 
finished with the translation of the Gospel of 
Mark into Koyukon.” 

A happy day, indeed and an historic one! A 
century ago when the first missionaries crossed 
into Alaska from Canada, they learned the 
language of the people they came to evangelize. 


(Charles Bunnell Collection, Archives, U.ofA.) 


The original log church was destroyed by fire 
in 1947. Under the leadership of the Rev. Albert 
Jones, a new church was built with the first ser- 
vice held Christmas eve of 1948. Saved from the 
fire were the hand carved altar, lectern, altar rail 
— and the bell. 
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They preached and taught in it. Although they 
knew that the Eskimo and the Indian were 
distinctly different peoples, each with their own 
language, they did not know that among the 
Athabascans alone, who lived in Interior Alaska, 
there were eleven separate languages spoken. 

Koyukon (a composite of Koyukuk and Yukon) 
is the language spoken by the majority of 
Athabascan people. This is broken into three 
dialects: Upper, Central and Lower. 

Over the years, with Alaska becoming first a 
possession and then a State of the United 
States, English has become the common 
language. But language for all peoples contains 
shades of meaning distinctly its own. It is related 
to past history and conveys present outlook and 
philosophy which keep the foundations firm for a 
people from one generation to the next. 

For years, the educational policy of the United 
States has been to discourage Native languages 
and concentrate on English. Over the past this 
meant that the old and young were not able to 
understand one another. Something intangible 
but necessary in the recipe for a good life was 
missing. In 1972 bi-lingual programs were begun 
in seven of the Interior village schools. Children 
were taught how to read and write in the Native 
language as well as in English. But when infla- 
tion grew tall and money grew short this pro- 
gram was cut off almost before it had taken 
hold. The town of Galena is the only one of the 
seven still carrying on a bilingual program. 

In Tanana Mary Dick was a bi-lingual teacher. 
She had completed the six-week long training 
program at the University of Alaska in Fairbanks. 
Teaching the children their Native Koyukon 
became her mission. But it was short-lived. 

“Surely,” Mary thought, “The Lord has not 
prepared me for this work all for nothing!” She 
waited, watching for some other way to use her 
new skills. 

She did not wait long. The Wycliffe Bible 
translators, based in Fairbanks, sent out a plea 
for helpers among those who spoke the Upper 
Koyukon dialect. While home in Tanana one day 
Mary felt a strong urge to go to Fairbanks — she 
thought it must have something to with her 
daughter who lived there. But when she arrived 
in Fairbanks her daughter was away, visiting. A 
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friend met her downtown and said “Mary! | have 
been looking for you! Our people need you to 
help with Bible translations!” 

Mary found her true vocation. Others joined 
with her from time to time in the painstaking 
work of processing words and meanings from 
one language into another. Four of these were 
Agnes Moore and Virginia Newby from Tanana, 
Hilda Stevens of Stevens Village and Henry 
Moses, now of Fairbanks. 
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Mary Dick 


Together with Wycliffe Bible Society 
translators David and Kay Henry they met to 
pour over 7-10 verses at a time from the Gospel 
of Mark. 

Their chief text was the King James Bible. But 
a book containing 8 other translations was 
always consulted, particularly the Good News for 
Modern Man, the New International Bible and 
The Living Bible. These were a guide to the 
helpers in understanding the meanings expressed 
in the older and more formal English of the King 
James version. 

“At first,” David explained, “When Kay and | 
were beginning translations we would start at 
the beginning of the Gospel of Mark and go right 
through it, chapter by chapter. In time we 
discovered that in all the Gospels there are sec- 
tions which are narrative, or story telling, and 
others that are didactic or teaching passages. It 
is much easier to translate the narratives; so for 
the first few months we have been working on 
the stories about Jesus within Mark. By the time 
we finished those we were better prepared in 
the handling of the language to interpret the 
teachings. 

“It is important to have several Native helpers 
for the translation. First, we must determine 
together the true meaning of the Bible passage. 


But Koyukon words which at first appear inter- 
changeable with some of ours, when they are 
put together in a sentence come up with a 
wrong thought. That means that we must work 
over each phrase, changing words or sentence 
structure so that the Koyukon matches the Bible 
meaning. It takes a long time. This translation of 
Mark has taken us three years. But that doesn’t 
end it. Now we are waiting for the consultant to 
come from British Columbia. Even though they 
do not know the language of a new translation 
they are skilled at finding the weak spots. Again, 
the advice of the Native helpers is invaluable. 
They are asked to read the new translation and 
then explain to the consultants what this says to 
them. If it is not the “biblical truth” then it must 
be re-done.” 


Mary Dick moved into Fairbanks a few months 
ago so that she could be available to the Henrys. 
But before she came she and Florence Albert 
sometimes read the prayers in the Native 
language in St. James Church, Tanana. She 
remembers the joy everyone felt one Christmas 
eve when she read the Christmas Story in 
Koyukon after Tim Sniffen read it in English. 


Some time later as Mary labored to translate 
the passion story and poured over the sufferings 
of Christ before the crucifixion, she went to her 
own room to think. In Koyukon the events came 
through to her with such stark power that she 
realized that English had never allowed her to 
feel the impact of what was being told. 


lf the consultants approve the work, the 
Gospel of Mark will be printed this summer. The 
Henrys will do their own printing or use the local 
printshop for the publication. 

“People know we have been doing this work,” 
David explained. “We will distrubite copies of the 
finished work through the churches and we will 
probably pick one representative from each of 
the villages where Upper Koyukon is spoken. We 
don't anticipate any problem in distributing the 
Gospel. People have been waiting for it.” 


When this work is completed, David and Kay 
Henry plan to begin again in the Central Koyukon 
dialect. This is spoken throughout a much larger 
area than the Upper Koyukon. The villages of 
Allakaket, Galena, Hughes, Huslia, Koyukuk, 


Rampart, Ruby and a part of Tanana speak in 
this central dialect. 

Since there are so many languages in Alaska 
alone, and English continues to be the official 
language, the Wycliffe translators have agreed 
that the Gospel according to Mark contains the 
full Christian message and should be shared with 
as may of the ethnic peoples as possible rather 
than the alternative of attempting to translate 
the entire Bible for one group. Occasionally there 
have been exceptions, both by the Wycliffe 
Society translators and other missionaries based 
in Alaska. 
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Kay and David Henry 


The Henrys went to a training camp in Nenana 
21 years ago. They have lived in Interior Alaska 
ever since; the last 11 years in the Wycliffe Head- 
quarters in Fairbanks. When people remark that 
they look too young for 21 years of service, Kay 
laughs. 

“It must come from the joy of studying the 
Word day after day,” she says. 

Mary Dick shares that joy. “And you know,” 
she declares with awe in her voice, “Since | have 
been helping it is wonderful how the Lord has 
provided so much without my even asking or 
knowing how. David and Kay helped me explain 
word by word in English.” 

— Mary Cochran 
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In the Fall issue of The Churchman, the editor 
forgot the title for the article on The Seaman's 
Center. Forgotten, also was the credit due the 
Ketchikan Daily News for three pictures. Sorry 
everybody. — Mary Cochran 


[ THE BISHOP’S JOURNAL | 


John Allin, our Presiding Bishop, began his 
meditation with the words made familiar by Mar- 
tin Luther King; “I had a dream.” Each morning 
at General Convention meeting in Denver in 
September, he opened the session of the House 
of Bishops with a meditation. In a number of 
them he used humor to drive home his points, 
and that was true of this one. He said that in his 
dream an angel took him to a meeting of General 
Convention held at some future date, and told 
him these sessions were being held in a par- 
ticular hotel. “But how can that be?” protested 
the Bishop. “There are far too many delegates to 
meet in a single hotel.” “That's the way it used 
to be,” replied the angel, “but thanks to what we 
now mark on our calendars as the Miracle of 
General Convention, it was voted some years 
ago that two laypersons and one priest ade- 
quately could represent each diocese, and that 
only the diocesan bishops needed to attend. 
They've learned the meaning of representation, 
and that they can trust one another, and don't 
have to have everybody there to look over the 
shoulder of everybody else. They meet for five 
days, and get the job done very well. Of course,” 
the angel continued, “Barnum and Bailey has set 
up their show at the other end of town, if that is 
the kind of gathering that you want!” 


Bishop Allin was expressing the frustrations of 
many of us as we tried to struggle through the 
sheer size and length of our national decision- 
making body. With over nine hundred in the 
House of Deputies, a hundred and fifty in the 
House of Bishops, four or five hundred Church 
Women at their own gathering held 
simultaneously next door, plus innumerable 
visitors, lobbyists, and representatives of all 
kinds of ecclesistical organizations and enter- 
prises, it is just too much. Our diocese voted to 
send just six lay and clerical deputies instead of 
the eight allowed, and urged others to follow our 
lead. But even though the State of the Church 
Commission came up with a similiar resolution, it 
received little support. 

| expect the readers of this will have read or 
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heard many reports on convention by this time, 
and so | won't report on the business. | was 
proud of the “clout” that our delegation, though 
small in numbers, carried in the proceedings. 
Becky Snow chaired the very important commit- 
tee on Canons, while Norman Elliott served on 
the Constitution Committee, Jean Dementi and 
John Standerwick were both on the Ministry 
Committee which carried some of the most im- 
portant peices of legislation. Eric Wohlforth serv- 
ed as Vice-Chairman of the Miscellaneous 
Resolutions Committee, while Chuck Eddy was 
appointed to the Commission of World Mission 
which he had chaired at the last convention. 
One happy thing that convention provides is an 
opportunity for old friends to get together. A 
highlight for us was when we invited all of the 
former Alaskans present at Convention to share 
a dinner with us. It was held at Duffy's 
Shamrock Bar and Grill, of all places! Among the 
former Alaskans attending were: Bishops Bill 
Gordon and Bob Jones, Walter and Louise Han- 
num of the Episcopal Church Missionary Com- 
munity, Steve Sedgwick of North Dakota, Tom 
Kehayes of Georgia, Elaine Johnson, Al Sayres 
and his wife from Colorado, and Al Reiners, 
recently moved to St. Louis. There were others 
who were unable to come, but it was good to 
renew friendships with those who could. 


OFF TO BUFFALO 


| took a Saturday and Sunday off in the middle 
of Convention to fly to Buffalo, N.Y. to visit my 
mother, who recently had to give up her apart- 
ment and enter a health care facility. At ninety- 
five she does amazingly well, but she was 
recovering from a fall and | was very glad that | 
was able to see her. 

General Convention ended on Thursday, 
September 20, and | had arranged to fly home by 
way of San Francisco. | had been asked to speak 
to the Church Women of Trinity Parish in Menlo 
Park, and | was glad to be able to do it especially 
since it gave me an opportunity to visit briefly 
my good friend Ros Moore, rector of the parish, 
and his wife Kitty who happens to be my cousin. 


| arrived home on Saturday, the 22nd, and it 
was good to be back! 


KENAI 

The next week was one of catching up in the 
office before leaving on Saturday, the 29th, for a 
quick trip to Kenai. The young congregation of 
St: Francis is trying to put together the planning 
and financing for a church building, and they 
were greatly encouraged to have received word 
that the United Thank Offering, meeting during 
General Convention, had awarded them 
$75,000.00 for the new church — the largest 
grant given by the UTO this year. We met for a 
potluck supper on Saturday evening at the com- 
munity building, where | gave a report on con- 
vention. The next morning we had Confirmation 
and Eucharist in the improvised church in the old 
library building, and | met with the congregation 
afterwards to discuss the strategy for further 
funding and planning. | then drove back to An- 
chorage that afternoon with Allen Price, our non- 
stipendary priest who is serving St. Francis in 
Kenai, and his wife and two boys, arriving in 
time to catch the late plane back to Fairbanks. 


BUDGET PROBLEMS 

The next weekend, on October 5th - 7th, the 
Standing Committee met in Fairbanks for one of 
the most grueling sessions we have ever had. 
The committee had to deal with a number of 
prickly problems, but far and away the most dif- 
ficult one was trying to construct a budget for 
1980. The Budget Committee had been holding 
hearings during the previous weeks with persons 
responsible for various diocesan programs, and 
we were presented with an asking budget that 
was close to $100,000 more than anticipated in- 
come. Where do you begin to cut a budget in 
which every item can be defended as legitimate 
if not necessary? After many long hours the 
Standing Committee turned the matter back to 
the Budget Committee, having tried to give some 
real guildelines as to where cuts might be made. 


~ RETIREMENT PLANS 


One item of business at the meeting came as a 
surprise to most of the members. | announced 
my intention to retire by some time in 1981. | will 
then be 66, and | feel that the diocese should 


look for a younger person who can give much 
more vigorous leadership than | am now able to 
do. Being Bishop of Alaska, while always 
fascinating, is also exhausting, and | don’t want 
to be a handicap to the Church's work. Also, | 
will then have served seven years as Bishop, and 
will have accomplished, | think, at least some of 
the objectives | had set in our transition from a 
missionary district type of operation to that of a 
diocese, with shared leadership and decision 
making. | felt it important to announce my 
resignation at least a year and a half in advance 
to provide ample time for an adequate search 
process to take place. That also puts the event 
far enough away so that it doesn’t seem very 
real. 


COMMISSION ON MISSIONARY 


The Commission on Ministry met at Jean 
Dementi’s home in North Pole, October 11 - 13. 
For once we were free enough from the press of 
immediate business to be able to reflect on the 
larger issues of ministry in todays world. In par- 
ticular we talked about the diaconate, with 
several of us reporting on the recent studies that 
have been made about this order of ministry. We 
have not encouraged the “permanent diaconate” 
in Alaska, but we welcomed the new emphasis 
on the role of the deacon as a separate “servant” 
order, and not just as a stepping stone to the 
priesthood. 


ST. MATTHEW'S IS 75 YEARS OLD 


On Sunday afternoon, the 14th, we joined with 
many in celebrating the 75th anniversary of St. 
Matthew's parish in Fairbanks. | celebrated the 
Eucharist, with most of the Fairbanks clergy 
assisting, and many people crowded into the 
parish hall afterwards for a potluck supper. 


—_— 


75th Year Birthday, cake for St. Matthew's. 
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It was interesting to note that the Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians, and possibly some 
other groups, are celebrating their 75th anniver- 
sary this year also. It sounds like we all rushed in 
as soon as gold was discovered, hot on the heels 
of the prospectors! That is so, but the motivation 
was Clearly not the same. Bishop Rowe had seen 
what had happened in other boom towns and 
mining camps, where men were crowded into 
filthy, improvised structures, with _ literally 
thousands dying. When he visited the brand new 
town of Fairbanks in the winter of 1903 - 1904, 
he say immediately what was needed - a 
hospital. Bishop Rowe established no less than 
nine hospitals in Alaska in those early years, all 
in boom towns where the needs were the most 
urgent. An editorial in an early edition of the 
Fairbanks Daily Newsminer said of him: “His 
broad, practical christianity and sterling manhood 
have won for him the love and respect of the 
hardhanded, rough-riding sons of Alaska. . . . His 
works have not been in words but in deeds, and 
it is the deed, backed by the heart, that carries 
farthest in a country where the conditions man 
meets are elemental and always rugged.” 


The Bishop and others recognized that those 
who gather in a boom town have other needs 
besides health. Books, newspapers, magazines, 
and above all a place to sit and reflect and write 
a letter — this was also a vital human need. So 
when the first St. Matthew's was built, the log 
structure doubled a reading room. Tay 
Thomas, in her history of the Churches in Alaska, 
Cry in the Wilderness, writes: “Fifteen hundred 
books line shelves in the back of the church, the 


Celebrating the 75th within ongoing Parish House Renovations. 


chancel was curtained off and the pews became 
benches. At one time over twenty thousand 
magazines a year were brought in by boat for the 
reading room and for distribution in the outlying 
areas. Later, this library was moved to a 
separate building, and was maintained by the 
Episcopal Church until 1941, when it was turned 
over to the city.” That “separate building” was 
the former clinic, and it continued as the Fair- 
banks Library until 1978, when a new library 
building was built, and the old one reverted to. 
St. Matthews. So, the history of St. Matthew’s is 
closely intertwined with that of the city of Fair- 


banks. 
(Continued on Page 10) 


BERNIE JACOBSON IN AFRICA 


Mr. Bernard Jacobsen has started his life in 
Africa. His picture appeared in the last Alaskan 
Churchman with an article about his plans for a 
year of service as a mechanic, servicing planes 
and water systems, and other machines in need 
of his repair, through headquarters in Dodona, 
Tanzania. 

In two letters to Andy Fairfield, he has sent 
greetings to all who are interested in receiving 
them. In November he said, “Everyone here is 
praying for my welfare and speedy start in the 
job as ‘fundi’. Guess the prayers must be helping. 
| got my official permission to work yesterday — 
which I'm told is a minor miracle.” His shop, he 
reports, is a two stall dirt floor area 30’ by 30’ 
with an adjoining storage area of 20’ by 30’, and 


it requires several keys to open several locks in 
order to get in. He explains that prices approx- 
imate those of Alaska, with gasoline costing 
about $2.00 a gallon. No driving is allowed from 
Sunday afternoon until Monday morning except 
with special permission. Available foods he has 
found to be peanuts, cashews, mangoes, 
potatoes, bananas and pineapples. 

By the next letter in December, he writes that 
he has a housemate, an Englishman who is 
working with schools for the blind. Sharing ex- 
penses is better, and the Englishman planned to 
hire a cook to buy and prepare their food. Bernie 
has begun to teach basic physics to the 
mechanics in his charge. “If | can,” he writes, “I 
plan to develop 20 booklets on subjects that are 
both practical and basic to their understanding of 
the equipment they work with. Plan to use pro- 
grammed text technique whereby each man can 
go at his own rate.” Translations are a problem, 
he has found, but “pidgin English” will work best 
for his trainee who will convert it into Swahili. 
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REUNION 


For several years, Mary Thompson of Fort 
Yukon and Janice Pankratz of Anchorage and 
now Seattle, have been corresponding. Their 
friendship began when Mary was visiting in An- 
chorage and went to a service at St. Mary's 
Church. “I saw a white woman with a nice, kind 
face and | sat beside her,” Mary explained. 


In the Old Days — Mary, with her baby supported 
by beaded strap. 


Janice admired some beadwork Mary was 
wearing and asked if she would make some for 
her. Mary obliged and has done so through the 
years. With each package has gone a letter and 
the two have become devoted “pen-pals”. 

This fall, Janice made a special trip to Fair- 
banks for a reunion with Mary. Once again they 
met in Church, this time St. Matthew's. Before 
they went off to have dinner together, Mary's 
camera had recorded the meeting. 

Two much older pictures, taken of Mary and 
her baby and of her husband, illustrate the com- 
mon use of beadwork not so long ago. 


Mr. Thompson wearing Mary's handwork of 
gloves and boots. 


In North Pole, Alaska a new secular Christmas 
stamp was issued on October 18, 1979. It is the 
Santa Claus stamp. Stamp collectors have been 
quick to respond to the notice of this event in 
The Episcopalian. Stewardship Chairman Nicki 
Nielsen and her assistant Veva Richmond who 
have instituted the sale of “First Day Covers” to 
benefit the finances of the Diocese of Alaska, 
have been kept busy answering requests for 
these Santa Claus stamp covers. 


Cn Uys 


If you are a stamp collector you may be in- 
terested to hear that: 

Singles cost .75 cents each. 

Plain blocks of four cost $1.50 each. 

Inscription Blocks of four cost $2.00 each. 

Zip Code Blocks of four cost $2.00 each. 

Please send a large, self-addressed envelope or 
.35 cents postage with your order to: Mrs. 
Robert Nielsen, 4938 Mills Drive, Anchorage, 
Alaska 99504. 


THE DIOCESAN BUDGET AND INFLATION ORDER CHANGES 
— The Old and New Join Forces 


The Epiphany, a diocesan publication compos- 
ed by and for Alaskan Episcopalians (but finding 
a wide reading pulic outside Alaska too) has had 
a useful life over its four and a half years. In its 
recording of the local news of congregations and 
individuals in the diocesan family it has served a 
need that The Alaskan Churchman has not 
met, since The Churchman’s function from the 
beginning was to inform those outside of Alaska 
what was going on inside! 

Especially since both publications are read in 
and outside the state, and also because neither 
Magazine can meet its own expenses in these in- 
flationary times, the Standing Committee at its 
last meeting, declared that the Diocese limit 
itself to one publication. The best solution seem- 


ed to be to combine the two. This would mean 
some alterations to the Churchman, but, we 
trust, for the better! The Bishop's Journal will 
continue as usual as well as some articles by 
others concerning events and people of Alaska. 
Interesting additions will be cartoons from Scott 
Fisher's pen, letters to the editor, and excerpts of 
church news. 

The most noticeable change will be the size of 
the pages. A cheaper method of printing will be 
used to cut costs. It is called ‘photo-ready’ and 
requires a larger size page, 8%” by 11”. But it 
will continue to have its old cover in color. 
Subscription lists will be combined and those 
whose subscriptions have been paid through a 
specified time will continue to receive the 


magazine at the present rate. Beyond that time, 
the subscription rate will be $1.00 a year more, 
bringing it to $5.00 a year. 

The Reverend Jean Dementi, now editor of 
The Epiphany will be editor of the combined 
publication, The Alaskan Epiphany. The cover 
picture designed over 70 years ago by Eustace 
Paul Ziegler has been used on each issue of The 
Churchman from its beginning. It is a depiciton 
of the Epiphany — in Alaska. 

May the magazine, under its familiar cover, 
continue to bring its readers pleasure in reading 
what is truly representative of the Church and its 
people in Alaska. 


BISHOP'S JOURNAL... . 


(Continued from Page 7) 


My next trip outside of Fairbanks began with 
the meeting of the Southcentral Deanery at 
Meier Lake Center on October 19th. It was a 
good meeting, with representatives from all of 
the congregations in the area for the first time. A 
number of presentations were made, of diocesan 
programs and of other areas of concern, in- 
cluding Venture in Mission and our companion 
diocese relationship with Bu-san in Korea. | 
showed the film-strip, “St. Swithens in the 70's” 
which deals with the effect of inflation on the 
churches, and how that should force us to look 
at new ways, including our patterns of ministry. 
If | may give a little plug for the film-strip: while 
it was produced by an outfit called “Sindicators,” 
and distributed by another outfit called 
Resources for Small Churches, based in Texas, 
Alaskans, past and present, had a lot to do with 
it. The film-strip was composed and written by 
Lynn Davenport, who used to serve on our 
diocesan staff, and Chuck Wilson, who has 
visited Alaska a number of times as a consultant. 
The cartoons were drawn by Scott Fisher, of 
Beaver. Sindicators, a gathering of persons from 
all over the country who are involved in training 
for new forms of ministry, is at least in part the 
brainchild of several of us here in Alaska, 
Resources for Small Churches is presided over 
by a former Alaskan priest, Bob Green! The 
Alaskan church may not be large and prestigious, 
but we have ways of making our influence felt! 


The Deanery meeting ended on Sunday, Oc- 
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Larry Spannagel talks it over with Don Hart. 


tober 21, at noon, and adjourned to Wasilla 
where we joined with Mark Boesser’s congrega- 
tion for the Eucharist, Confirmation, and a pot- 
luck. Immediately afterwards | took off with Eric 
Ottum for the long drive to Valdez in his Toyota 
Land Rover. Eric is the Lutheran pastor of the 
Church of the Epiphany in Valdez, who is continu- 
ing Ecumentical ministry which the Episcopal 
church began there many years ago. He 
represented his congregation at the Deanery, and 
it was great to have continuing representation 
from Epiphany. He made such real contributions 
to the proceedings that he almost was elected 
Dean. As it turned out, John Hanscom, a layman 
from St. Christopher's in Anchorage, was elected 
the new Dean. He replaces Norman Elliott, rector 
of All Saints’, and John will undoubtedly provide 
just as vigorous leadership as Fr. Elliott has over 
the two years. 


The threat of snow was in the air but it never 
materialized, and we made it to Valdez in time to 
enjoy the remnants of a copius potluck supper 
the congregation was having. Following the sup- 
per, and the showing of some slides by one of 
the members, we had the dedication of a new 
stained glass window that has just been installed 
in the narthex of the church. It is a beautiful 
three paneled window depicting the Epiphany, 
done by a local person who had never done a 
church window before. It will be illuminated 
from the inside so that the brilliant colors will 
readily be visible from downtown Valdez. 


| then met with members of the church 
counsel to discuss how this united effort of 
Lutherans and Episcopalians that was establish- 
ed just a year ago has been going. It is working 
remarkably well, with the great majority of the 


members of the former church of the Epiphany 
happily involved in the new united congregation. 
There are two more years to go in this “trial” 
period, but | certainly feel good about it now. 

| spent the next day in Valdez visiting with the 
Ottums and a number of other people. | had 
hoped to get to my next stop, Cordova, that 
afternoon, but there is just no way to do it. 
There are no commercial flights in that direction 
and bad weather spoiled the attempt on the part 
of a private pilot to fly me over; so | took the 
ferry out early Tuesday morning, and enjoyed 
very much the six hour trip, and the unaccustom- 
ed leisure for some reading and letter writing. 
The only problem was that it cut into time | 
could well have spent in Cordova. Diane Tickell, 
who began her work as full time priest in Cor- 
dova in August, met me and launched me on a 
round of meetings and talks with various people. 
We had a service with baptism in the late after- 
noon, followed by a pot-luck supper at the Red 
Dragon, where Walt and Doris Williams are liv- 
ing, and then topped the evening off with a 
Vestry Meeting. | am much impressed with the 
new life and enthusiasm that Diane has been 
able to generate among the people of St. 
George's. 
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The Epiphany window, Valdez. 
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Epiphany Lutheran Church, Valdez. 


The next morning | took the plane to An- 
chorage, where | had lunch with several of our 
clergy. That evening | met with the team that 
will be staffing the Cursillo which will be held 
over Thanksgiving weekend. | had agreed to act 
as Spiritual Director, and this was my one and 
only opportunity to get together with the other 
leaders. They had been meeting together for a 
number of weeks. Ideally all members of the 
team ought to be involved in this intensive 
preparation process. However, with our 
geographical separations here in Alaska we have 
to do the best we can. 


TO THE SOUTHEAST 


The next morning | was off again heading 
south for the Southeast Deanery Meeting in 
Petersburg. Andy Fairfield, who had taken the 
early flight from Fairbanks, joined me on the 
plane. Andy was to share in presentations at the 
Deanery Meeting, and in the visits | had schedul- 
ed afterwards, and it was good to have him 
along. It was a beautiful flight to Juneau, with 
the city bathed in bright sunshine as we came in 
for a landing. But, as can happen in that country, 
a small but tight blanket of fog hovered directly 
over the airport, and after circling for 15 minutes 
or so we had to fly on to Sitka. Fortunately we 
were able to catch the plane there and eventual- 
ly arrived in Petersburg in mid-afternoon. Andy 
and | were driven out to the home of Norman 
and Vang Tate where we were to stay, and then 
went down to the church for a pot-luck supper. 
This was one of the Family Nights that Steve 
and Liza have been arranging. They are the new 
clergy couple who are serving both Petersburg 


and Wrangell. It was a wonderfull relaxed even- 
ing, with some community singing led by Liza on 
guitar and Marcus Lane with a flute. Steve has a 
fine voice, and he and Liza certainly make great 
music together! We ended the evening with a 
showing of the Venture in Mission film. 


Marcus and Liza. 


The next day delegates began to arrive for the 
Deanery. The Meeting began with supper, 
followed by some preliminary business. Most of 
delegates from Ketchikan and Wrangell to the 
south were scheduled to arrive on the ferry at 
midnight, so we did not want to get into the 
main business until all were there. As it turned 
out, the ferry did not arrive until 4:00 a.m., and 
they were a pretty sleepy lot who had to sit 
through the meetings the next day! 


After an early breakfast at the church we walk- 
ed down to the small boat harbor and there 
were ferried across the narrows in a variety of 
vessels. It was raining fairly hard, but nobody 
seemed to mind. We were to spend the day at 
Camp Kuprianoff, our Diocesan camp which the 
people in Southeast Deanery are trying to 
develop and make good use of. Some important 
decisons had to be made about the development 
of the camp, and how it could be accomplished 
with the minimal finances available. It made 
sense to have us all there on the spot while 
these matters were discussed, and some good 
solutions came out of it. Thanks to an offer from 
the Young Adult Conservation Corps, they will 
put a good many improvements into the property 
in exchange or the privilege of using it when not 
in use by the church, and this seems like an ideal 
arrangement. 


We crossed the narrows again to return to the 
church for supper, and the evening session of 
the Deanery. Andy made his presentation on the 
Pilot Congregation Program that the dioscese is 
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beginning; | talked about VIM and showed the 
“St. Swithin’s in the Seventies” filmstrip. Jeff 
Sells, a young priest from Eastern Oregon, was 
there to present the plans for a traveling Chris- 
tian education workshop that the Christian 
educators from the six Pacific Northwest 
Dioceses (“Six-Pac”) intends to bring to 
Southeastern Alaska next Spring. Bruce Bayne of 
Sitka has been part of this group, and he and 
Jeff have been able to get a grant from the Na- 
tional Church to help cover the cost of this uni- 
que kind of traveling resource. The long day end- 
ed with the election of new officers, with Liza 
Spangler replacing Bob Rooney as Dean. 


The next morning the few tag ends of Deanery 
business were finished up at breakfast, so that 
the delegates heading north could catch their 


Southeast Deanery inspects the camp. 


Installation of the Rev’s Kelsey and Spangler. 


plane. The Sunday morning service took the form 
of the installation of Liza Spangler and Stephen 
Kelsey as clergy in charge of St. Andrew’s, 
Petersburg. It was a wonderful service, using the 
“Celebration of a New Ministry” from the Prayer 
Book, with some additons of our own. As Steve 
and Liza and | planned the service together, it 
seemed to us appropriate not only that members 
of the congregation present various tokens of 
ministry to the clergy being installed, as the 
Prayer Book directs, but that there should be 
some movement in the other direction as well. 
So, after they had been presented with their 
symbols of office by members of the congrega- 
tion, Steve and Liza made a presentation of some 
of these tokens, and others, to the members of 
the congregations, as a sign of their involvement 
in a shared ministry. It was a very moving ser- 
vice, and it is a delight to see how encouraged 
and enthusiastic the people of St. Andrew’s are 
with their new clergy couple. 


After a quick lunch, Andy and | joined Steve 
and Liza, and Archdeacon Don Bullock who had 
come up to the Deanery from Ketchikan, on the 
plane headed for Wrangell. There we were 
scheduled to have a repeat performance of the 
installation of Stephen and Liza at St. Phillips. 
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But Southeastern weather asserted itself again, 
closing off the Wrangell Airport, and we all end- 
ed up in Ketchikan! There we enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Bullocks, and caught the north- 
bound plane on Monday morning. This time the 
weather cooperated and we landed in Wrangell. 
Andy and | stayed in the vicarage with Steve and 
Liza, and for the first time | had a chance to 
spend some time in real conversation with the 
couple. They have fitted into these two com- 
munities with remarkable ease and grace, and 
are carrying on an effective ministry. It is certain- 
ly good to have them in Alaska. 

That evening we had the service that had been 
postponed from the previous night, and it looked 
like most everyone was able to be there. One 
person we missed was Bishop Kenney, the new 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Juneau who had been 
visiting in Wrangell over the weekend. He and 
the local priest had come the evening before to 
attend the service at St. Philip’s, and like the 
others were disappointed. Unfortunately Bishop 
Kenney had to leave on Monday and so was 
unable to be there when the service actually 
took place. | appreciate very much his 
ecumenical courtesy in coming, and | hope that 
some day soon | will meet him! 


Evie Bullock greets the Bishop after an Installa- 
tion Service. 


Following the service and reception we had a 
meeting of the Church Committee and other 
members of the congregation, and it was good 
to see the new spirit of enthusiasm as we had in 
Petersburg. 


Liza Spangler. 


The next morning we took Steve and Liza out 
to breakfast, and then Andy and | boarded the 
plane for Sitka. We were met by Bruce and 
Sarah Bayne, and taken to their home for lunch. 
Afterwards we went to bring the Holy Commu- 
nion to Ed and Monte Littlefield. As | had men- 
tioned in the previous installment of this Journal, 
Ed has been fighting a battle with cancer, and 
was now confined to bed, very weak but cheer- 
ful. 

Bruce had announced his resignation as Rector 
of St. Peter's a few weeks before, and his accep- 
tance of a call to become Associate Rector of St. 
Paul's in Indianapolis. The main purpose of my 
visit was to meet with the Vestry, and to help 
them look at their present situation and to begin 
the search process for a new Rector. While 
Bruce and Sarah have been there only a little 
over two years, they had made very positive con- 
tributions, and these were reflected as the Vestry 
talked and began to make plans. 

After some visiting in the morning, Andy and | 
got off on the north-bound plane after lunch, and 
made it all the way back to Fairbanks without 
diversions or delays. 


Limitations of time and space lead me to sum- 
marize the remainder of the Journal for this 
issue. 


November 2-3 -— Led Worship Leaders 
Workshop at Meier Lake, with assistance of 
David Schmidt. Good group of 35 Lay Readers 
and Clergy. 


November 4 — Mary and | drove to Nenana for 
Sunday morning worship. Confirmed 5 children 
and adults. 


November 9-13 — To Kansas City to be the 
resource person for the annual meeting of 
NASSAM (National Association of Self- 
Supporting Active Ministers). Delighted to meet 
two priest-physicians who are former Alaskans: 
Dr. Robert Cavitt, formerly in Juneau, now in 
Kansas; and Dr. T.M. Moore, formerly of Sitka, 
now in Southern California. Both exercising great 
dual-role ministries. After meeting, took a quick, 
trip to Buffalo, N.Y., to see my mother again. 
Seattle not putting on its best weather; 
overheaded the city on the way down, ending in 
San Francisco, and again overheaded on the 
return, having to spend an extra night in 
Portland. 


November 13 - 15 — Bruce, Sarah and 5-month 
old Nicholas pay a farewell visit to us in Fair- 
banks. News arrives of Ed Littlefield’s death. 


Sarah, Nicholas and Bruce Bayne. 


November 16 - 17 — With Scott Fisher, led 
Worship Leaders’ Workshop in Tanana on new 
Prayer Book. 


Nenana Confirmation Class. 


November 22-26 — Left Thanksgiving after- 
noon to help lead Cursillo at Meier Lake. Was 
also able to meet Bishop K.H. Ting, returning to 
China after several months in Canada and the 
U.S. Fascinating person, giving some new in- 
sights into the life of the Christian Church in the 
new China. Had a chance to visit with Noel and 
Ginger Rich, on a final visit to Alaska before 
heading for Chile, under assignment of the South 
American Missionary Society. 


The Cursillo makes music. Bishop K.H. Ting from China. 
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November 30-Dec. 2 — Two gala ordinations to 
the Priesthood: Stephen Kelsey in Wrangell, and 
Bob Nelson at St. Mary's in Anchorage. 


December 1 - 3 — Visit of Noel and Ginger Rich 
to Fairbanks and North Pole for preaching 
engagement. 


December 7-12 — Standing Committee in An- 
chorage. Produced a precariously balance budget 
for 1980. Then a clergy conference at Meier 
Lake, from Sunday evening through Wednesday 
noon, led by Bishop David Richards of the Office 
of Pastoral Development. Conference focused on 
Bishop Search process. 38 clergy present — a 
record for us! 


December 12-14 — Bishop Richards came back 
to Fairbnaks to do some team building with our 
staff (very helpful), and some more planning on 
the Bishop Search procedures and scheduling. 


December 15-31 — A bitterly cold 2 weeks, 
thwarting travel plans by diocesan staff to pro- 


vide Christmas services in a number of villages. 
Mary and | succeeded in driving to Nenana on 
Christmas Eve for a family service, and back in 
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The Riches with the Hannums during the 
preparation for South America. 


time to assist at the Midnight Service at St. Mat- 
thew’s. Celebrated the year’s end with a mild 
bout of flu! 
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REMINISCENCES — 
By Bertha Moses 


| would like to share with you about what | 
remember about the mission here in Allakaket. 
This is Bertha Moses. About our mission here in 
Allakaket, mostly about Miss Amelia H. Hill and 
Miss Bessie C. Cate. My older sister told me 
Miss Hill delivered me when | was born, May 2, 
1930 at Alatna, so | don’t really know what year 
Miss Hill or Miss Cate first came to Allakaket. 
When | first remember they were here, they say 
Miss Hill was young and strong and she used to 
even drive dogs in the cold weather. When | 
remember they didn’t have any dogs. 


| first remember there were these two ladies. 
They were always so clean. They wore dresses 
and black shiny shoes with about 1%-inch heels. 
Miss Kay wore a bun in the back of her head. 
They lived in the two story log mission. It was 
always so clean at the mission. The church and 
school house were always clean too. They were 
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both made of logs also. The school house was a 
pretty good size log building and with a stove in 
the center and they had a bell on top of the 
school which you pull on a rope and ring the bell. 
Ever since | could remember. | think they took 
the bell to Huslia somewhere in the middle 
1950's. And their yard was always so neat, all 
raked and like in a picture in the summer. | 
remember they used to rake the yard in spring- 
time and cut grass during the summer. We used 
to help them, to earn some clothing. They used 
to have big garden every summer, even flowers 
and green, neat garden too. There even was a 
greenhouse. When | first remember it was 
painted green and | thought that’s why they call- 
ed it a greenhouse. 


There was a big woodshed behind the mission 
full of split wood about 3” in diameter for the 
cookstove. That's a neat pile. | never seen that 
kind of wood stacked that neat since them days. 
They had woodstove in the living room of the 
mission — a heater to keep the house warm and 
they had a cookstove in the kitchen. It had a 
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warming oven. Sometimes when we go in there 
always something cooking, smells real good — 
cakes or bread. They also had a pantry. Real 
pretty inside. | remember stacked with canned 
goods and spices and they didn’t have any run- 
ning water. They got their water from the river 
all the time they were here. | used to see them 
melt snow for laundry. Once in awhile we used 
to help them carry water in five-gallon gas cans. 
| couldn't wait to get big enough so | could carry 
one can full of water too, because we get candy 
for our work. All that time they were here since | 
remember, 1953 when they left they washed 
clothes with a nice wash tub with a wash board. 
They also ironed their clothes with flat iron, the 
kind you heat on top of the stove. They always 
dress so neat. Miss Hill with dark blue dresses 
with white collar. Miss Kay with floral print 
dresses in summer and gray or brown in winter. 
| never saw either of them wear jeans or slacks, 
even in the summertime when they pick berries. 
For winter they wear caribou leg mukluks with 
moosehide soles and moosehide mittens with 
beaded designs, beaver trim and yarn, and heavy 
coats. Somewhere around 1940 they got a 32 V. 
generator with big glass square jars to hold the 
battery juice | guess and the generator, they 
didn’t run the generator steady. Just to charge 
the batteries. Miss Hill maintained the generator 
and sometime after that they got a boat and a 9 
HP Johnson outboard motor. Miss Hill ran that 
too. They say she used to bump the bank once in 
awhile. | used to see them riding around in the 
summer visiting fish camps. 


Miss Kay was a teacher in our one room log 
school house with the stove in the center. And 
there was a desk for her and a cupboard for the 
few books there were and a desk for every stu- 
dent. | still could remember the bell would ring 
about 8:30 every morning and another one at 
9:00 a.m. and 12:30 and 1:00 p.m. every after- 
noon. This is every school day. We used to bring 
the wood in as needed too, at recess time. Miss 
Hill was an R.N. She was the person to see if 
someone was sick, and | think she did a lot of 
work with sick people all the time she was here. 
She even went to camp by dog team for 
emergency medical visits. She also leads the ser- 
vice every Sunday since | remember. There was 
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a log church. In about 1937 or 1938 they built a 
new church, an exact copy of the old one. 


The people of the village built it and every Sun- 
day morning during school months Miss Kay 
teaches Sunday School. | still remember the 
stories she tell us at Sunday School. Then at 11 
a.m. Sunday morning Miss Hill leads the service. 
Miss Kay plays the organ. Real beautiful she 
used to play. We used to sing the Venite, the 
Benedictus and two hymns every Sunday. She 
read the same morning prayer every Sunday. 


Most of us can still say most of the morning 
prayer by memory. | used to like to sing with the 
organ. Those are beautiful memories. We used to 
have choir practice and once a week sometimes 
during winter and Miss Hill delivered babies and 
visit the sick and in those days there were no 
penicillin or any other of the antibiotics they have 
now today. | think she had only sulfa or triple 
sulfa. She delivered my third baby one year 
before she left. She also take care of people who 
have real bad toothache. | know because in 1951 
we were at winter camp | had real bad 
toothache for one month off and on. | even had 
bone aches all the time. One night | didn’t sleep 
because my tooth and head hurt so hard so my 
husband brought me to the village the next day. | 
had to stay inside blankets about 12 miles up 
Alatna River. That same day we went to the mis- 
sion, Miss Hill took a look at my two teeth and 
put these funny looking big pliers on to boil. She 
gave me a shot to numb the tooth. When | think 
back now | remember she never cut the gums 
around the tooth like the dentist does. She get 
really good hold of the tooth with the pliers, then 
jerk left, then right, then up and it was out. What 
a relief! | slept good that night and felt way bet- 
ter after that. She pulled quite a few teeth too 
when they have tooth ache. She told me once 
that her uncle was a dentist and he gave her his 
dental tools when he retired. | don’t know what 
happened to those tools. | wish they had given 
them to me. Who knows, | may need them 
someday. | am the health aide at Allakaket for 
over 21 years now. But then there were R.N. 
priests wives in late 1950's and early 1960's. So | 
wasn't always the main person to see in the 
beginning — | was voluntary health aide for 11 
years. 


Getting back to Miss Hill, she was a great lady. 
Miss Kay and her teach us a lot. Miss Kay was 
the only teacher | had from ist grade to 5th 
grade when | quit school. We used to go to 
school off and on because we used to have to go 

_out to winter camp. Everything was hard — they 
had to make a living from subsistence, that's 
fishing, trapping, hunting, sawing, and once in a 
great while they do a little bit work for — labor 
work here and there. 

Another thing they used to take care of — they 
used to have second-hand or new clothing. They 
had a storeroom full of this. The men used to cut 
wood or saw wood with a drag saw or split 
wood to buy clothing. Women used to sew 
mukluks and children cut grass or rake the yard 
for clothing sometime. | guess we were very 
lucky to have those clothes. 

Around 1943 they start taking care of grocery 
store for someone. The food was in an unheated 
building and even in cold weather they used to 
go and sell us what we need. 


When we were little my friends and | used to 
like to try to get to the mission and fill the wood- 
box before someone else does. And then — in ex- 
change for a piece of candy. | remember one 
Spring | picked roots to give to them so they 
would give me some candy in trade. The kind 
roots we used to eat. We called them 
“mushroom” in Eskimo. 


They used to have the Post Office at the mis- 
sion too when | first remembering. | don’t know 
what year it was taken out. | think when the 
Millers were here. 

When | think of them they were like our 
parents. We missed them when they left in 1953. 
Miss Kay never did come back to visit. Miss Hill 
visited once or twice after that. They took a lot 
of pictures of here and the people and of all the 
years they were here. | always think of those 
pictures and we would like to have some of the 
negatives, if possible, but | do not know their ad- 
dress. 

We had other good people too after they left 
here — Reverend Richard Miller — his wife was 
an R.N. Then Reverend Kenny, his wife also was 
an R.N. Reverend Jimbez, his wife was an R.N. 
also. Then Rev. Openheim, | don’t know how to 
spell his name. First time priest's wife as not an 


R.N. was when Openheim was here. Next was 
Richard Stephen. He now makes his home here. 
He has a log cabin. He is like one of us here. 


The mission is now vacant, all broken win- 
dows. Even the bishop's cabin — it's just sad to 
see the buildings in such poor shape. The church 
has broken windows too but it's not as hard as 
the mission inside. | am ashamed to say this. | 
hope some of our children here in Allakaket read 
this because God gave us everyting — eyes to 
see, ears to hear and everything good, and see 
what we let happen to our mission after they 
help us and our parents all those years. 


Going back to Miss Hill and Miss Kay, | try to 
put down a little what happened in a whole year, 
starting from New Year's. New Year's is usually 
celebrated with potlatch and everybody visit 
each other and they come to potlatches too and 
then dance. And after New Year everybody leave 
the village again for their winter camps and they 
would be only few students left in school. There 
was some families, the children didn’t go to 
school very much and they didn’t learn to talk 
English very much because they had to — it was 
the way of life. Everybody had to go out and 
make living, go to their winter camps to trap and 
hunt caribou and look wherever the caribou is in 
those days. And then everybody — it would be 
really quiet during February and March especial- 
ly. Then by the end of March everybody would 
be coming back from camp and by all that time 
there would be few students in the school but 
then there's still the services every Sunday and 
Miss Hill and Miss Kay still go as usual. Then 
about — Easter everybody would come back and 
we would have Easter service and potlatch and 
then people would be getting ready to go to 
Spring camp again. They would be hauling their 
boats out with dogs, and Yukon sleds — two 
Yukon sleds to haul the boat and about a string 
of dogs, could be about 10 dogs at the most. 
Then everybody go to their own Spring camps. 
Some Springs | remember we — my parents and 
us — we spent — time down around the bend of 
— this side Allakaket, and then there would be 
hardly anybody in the village. There would be 
Miss Hill and Miss Kay and Wilfred Ellens and his 
family, they have the store, and Sam Doogin and 


Allakaket 


Mrs. Doogin with their store, and us, would be 
about all. It would be really quiet in the village 
and Miss Hill and Miss Kay would be doing their 
Spring cleaning. 

| remember once we camp up and they were 
doing some cleaning. They rake the old grass in 
the springtime, then after that people would be 
coming back the first part of June from their 
Spring camps and muskrat hunting. And then 
Wilfred used to run the boat, he had his own 
boat and barge, and he would be coming back 
somewhere around the middle of June probably 
with all the supplies for himself and supplies for 
the mission also, like fruit, canned goods and 
groceries they would need. 

Then people would stay in the village during 
June. Sometimes the bishop would come around 
that time, about last part of June. | don’t really 
know how he comes, sometimes he come with 
boat and sometimes with airplane. | don’t really 
remember Bishop Rowe but | remember Bishop 
Bentley used to come probably about once a 
year, sometimes in winter time, sometimes in 
summer time. Then everybody would be in the 
village till about the last part of July, right after 
4th of July. People would be planting gardens 

and Miss Hill and Miss Kay would be planting 
_ their garden. 

On 4th of July there would be games, ever 
| could remember they used to have 
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games, all kinds of games, not really a lot of 
money but money was — a dollar was a lot then 
and people would be back from all their 
muskrating and they would sell their muskrats 
and there would be all kinds of games on 4th of 
July. Also before that they would be playing, 
they call it baseball, but | think it was handball. It 
was on every night and sometimes they have 
dances. Right after 4th of July people get ready 
for fish camp and it would be very quiet in the 
village. 

| grew up across from Allakaket — the village 
of Alatna. We used to have gardens and we — us 
people go up Alatna River to fish camp. Since 
fish don’t go up very early we used to spend half 
of July here taking care of the garden and then 
we'd leave by boat — the dogs pull the boat. Not 
motors — outboard motors in those days. There 
probably was only one or two in the village and 
everbody would be lining their boat or rowing or 
towing, and then everybody stayed in fish camp 
all summer. Fishing would be seining or having 
nets out, cutting fish, drying the fish, picking ber- 
ries, picking those roots and getting ready for 
winter. Then my parents and my uncles and 
aunts they dam the river about middle of 
September with just little poles and then they 
seine above the place because the fish would be 
coming down and then they would make fish 
cache right — wherever they do that, and then 


divide the fish up and make their cache and 
cover it real good. They used to make little log 
caches with notches in the corners just like a log 
cabin except it's small. It's where they store the 
fish with willows in the bottom and we would 
‘be coming back to that village, rowing down the 
river. Sometimes we don’t make it and run into 
ice and we would have to spend the Fall up 
there. But most of the time we made it down. It 
would be really cold. Almost October and it used 
to be so good to come back again. Our house — 
our log house used to look so big inside after 
spending the whole summer in camp. And we'd 
go back to school again. And everybody would 
be — almost everybody would be back in the 
village and all of the kids in school again. And 
when it freeze up, most of the people would be 
out in the river fishing for grayling with hooks 
through the ice. They used to make hook out of 
bone and nail and the hook would be just like a 
little bug made out of bone, about an inch long 
and % or % inch wide, with a nail through it and 
these were all made by the people. They used to 
make them out of moose bone or — it would be 
the leg bone, or any kind of hard bone they could 
find like lead — rifle bullet lead. Everybody have 
a little piece of string and willow and they catch 
graylings. And they set fish nets under the ice, 
everybody do that, and catch those big white 
fish and after it freeze up good again the men go 
out trapping and the women stay in the village. 
Miss Hill and Miss Kay would be getting ready 
for Halloween. We used to like Halloween out of 
the holidays.. Halloween we'd make masks and 
we'd have a little party, then Thanksgiving — 
some people come back for Thanksgiving service 
and on Thanksgiving sometimes we'd have a par- 
ty — a potlatch and people would go back out 
again. 


Then we'd be getting ready for Christmas. 
Miss Hill and Miss Kay used to — we used to get 
our Christmas present from the mission and they 
do all the wrapping all by themself | guess. | 
never think of that before but after | got older | 
start thinking they did all the wrapping 
themselves. They didn’t use Christmas wrappers. 
It would be mostly — we'd get clothing for 
Christmas and whatever is large size, like a ban- 
dana, scarf or sweater would be the outer wrap 
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and they pinned them together and we get — 
they prepare all this. They even used to have a 
school so we could hang stockings up in the mis- 
sion night before - Christmas Eve, then they'd 
pick the stocking up in the morning and | 
couldn't wait to become six years old, go to 
school and pick my stocking up and then it so 
happened that time just when six years old they 
quit hanging stockings in the mission. We all get 
our presents on Christmas evening and 
Christmas Day. They have Christmas service in 
the morning, midnight service first, everybody 
would be in the hall dancing and we go to mid- 
night service. Oh, | could just remember how 
beautiful everybody used to sing and — because 
the church was always full every Sunday. When 
Christmas is done and everybody's back from 
their trapping, everybody's happy, singing, they 
sing, “It Came Upon A Midnight Clear” and | 
used to like “Silent Night” and there was — five 
separate verses and all those beautiful old hymns 
and Christmas morning service and Christmas 
evening with a few of our presents. It's about 
what usually happens in a year. 


Farewell Alaskan Churchman 
Hail Alaskan Epiphany! 
Snes on All our Readers 
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Seward St. Peter’s 

Shageluk St. Luke’s 

Sitka St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea 

Tanacross St. Timothy's 

Tanana St. James’ 

Valdez Epiphany Eric Ottum, pastor 

Venetie Good Sheperd 

Wasilla St. David's Mark A. Boesser 

Wrangell St. Philip’s Stephen Kelsey, Liza Spangler 
UNORGANIZED CONGREGATIONS 

Anvik Rampart 

Barrow Homer Manley Hot Springs Steven’s Village 

Bethel Hughes Nome Point Lay 


OTHER CLERGY 


active in the diocese, self-supporting, not listed above 


(S) = Sacramental Clergy 


Charles Adams (S) 

Holy Trinity, Juneau 
Joe L. Aprill (S) 

Homer 
Patrick Attungana (S) 

St. Thomas’, Point Hope 
Everitt Calhoun (S) 

St. Peter’s, Sitka 
David Cates 

St. Christopher’s, Anchorage 
Kenneth Charlie (S) 

St. Barnabas’, Minto 
Raymond Dexter 

St. Mary’s, Anchorage 
Anna Frank (S) 

St. Matthew’s, Fairbanks 
James Gilbert (S) 

Bishop Rowe Chapel, Arctic Village 
Trimble Gilbert (S) 

Bishop Rowe Chapel, Arctic Village 
James Hawley, (S) 

St. George’s, Kotzebue 
Raymond Hawley (S) 

Epiphany, Kivalina 
Nelda Kinneeveauk (S) 

St. Thomas’, Point Hope 
Wilfred Lane (S) 

St. George’s, Kotzebue 
Keith Lawton 

Kotzebue 
Jorgen Lilliebjerg (S) 

Anchorage 
Malcolm Miner 

St. Christopher's, Anchorage 


RETIRED CLERGY 


Donald Oktollik, Pt. Hope Milton Swan, Kivalina 


Jerry Norton (S) 

Epiphany, Kivalina 
Earle C. Palmer (S) 

St. John’s, Ketchikan 
Titus Peter 

Fort Yukon 
Helen Peters (S) 

St. James’, Tanana 
Allen Price 

Anchorage 
Allen P. Richmond (S) 

St. Matthew's, Fairbanks 
Dale G. Sarles 

Juneau 
Berkman Silas (S) 

St. Barnabas’, Minto 
Richard Simmonds 

Fairbanks 
Lawrence Spannagel 

St. Mary's, Anchorage 
Lee W. Stratman 

All Saints’, Anchorage 
Clinton Swan (S) 

Epiphany, Kivalina 
Robert C. Thwing (S) 

St. Mary’s, Anchorage 
Paul Tritt (S) 

Good Shepherd, Venetie 
Everett Wenrick 

Fairbanks 
Glen M. Wilcox 

St. Matthew's, Fairbanks 
Joe Williams, Jr. (S) 

St. John’s, Allakaket 


Isaac Tritt, Arctic Village 
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